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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Mnternational 


Pi CR IN GS COMP AN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved” 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. oh 
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HERE'S A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


...for ALL 
MILLERS 


...for ALL 
BAKERS! 


The false but widely-held notion that bread is 
fattening has cost the American milling and 
baking industries millions of dollars in recent 
years—by causing weight-conscious people to 
eat little or no bread. 


Now the two industries, cooperating through 
the Bakers of America Program and the Wheat 
Flour Institute, have developed a powerful 
campaign providing scientifically tested, medi- 
cally accepted evidence that: 


a. People can eat bread at every meal 
and still lose weight. 


b. The food value of enriched bread is 
very important in a safe, economical, 
well-balanced diet. 


Based on a scientific study in the nutrition 
department of a leading University, this new 
promotion offers a proved reducing diet in 


which enriched bread plays a prominent part. 
The plan for losing weight safely is presented 
under the persuasive title of ““Common Sense 
Weight Reduction’”’—and wherever it has been 
explained to the public through newspapers, 
radio or television it has brought a tremendous 
response. 


This promotion deserves the enthusiastic 
support of everyone who is concerned about 
checking the downward trend in per capita 
consumption of bread in this country. In other 
words, it deserves the support of every miller 
and every baker. We’ll ail profit if we work 
together to convince the American people that 
enriched bread and rolls WILL NOT make 
them fat—and WILL benefit their health. 


If you have not yet seen and studied the promotion kit 
pictured above, be sure to send for a copy. k's available 
from Bakers of America Program, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Ine. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 
years this famous brand has 
earned a top position among 
bakery flours. The reason is 
simple ... it is consistent ad- 
herence to top quality standards 
from wheat selection to final 
packaging. 


oly 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
~ KANSAS CITY, MO, 


ng AR wil 
os er (Raa ae 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J.D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


"BREAD WHEAT MAP 




















AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 


°¢ Since 1821 ° 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "frat 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL 
insurance on Four «=—s © MA OUBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, Il. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 
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Floral and Geometric Designs in Popular Colors 


Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! 


MENTE & CO.., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah e New Orleans 7 o Houston 1 


Sales Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Cincinnati! and other large cities 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
> Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH | 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


9 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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CUT YOUR 


PACKAGING 


COSTS... 


USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS! 


October 16, 1951 


You can use Bemis 


burlap bags over and 


over again... and cut 
your packaging costs 
to the bone. 








A big manufacturer, using 
50,000 bags a day, kept a 
record of repeat trips of 
Burlap Bags. . . and learned 
that the bags cost only 

6 cents per trip. 


IT COSTS YOU ONLY PENNIES PER TRIP TO 
USE BEMIS BURLAP BAGS 





When you specify Bemis, you get 
the best burlap bags . . . selected 
standard constructions, strong 
seams, full cut, quality brand 
printing. Bemis Burlap Bags give 
you the packaging economy 

youre looking for. 


ASK THE BEMIS MAN FOR THE 
UP-TO-DATE PICTURE ON BURLAP 


BEMIS 
$2) 


Bemis—An American sateneb lin in business since 1858 
. . employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills 
and sales offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Tuere is nothing “hit or miss” about the 
production of I-H flours. Everything is 
planned and controlled toward the single 
objective of producing flours of the finest 
baking character. That’s why I-H brands 
Advertising Boosts Sales are as nearly foolproof as flour can be . . . 


ihe Millers’ National Advertising Program and why these famous brands are such good 
buys. You'll like I-H quality. Try it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D. 97 
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FOR 


VALIERS’ CUSTOMERS 


In addition to the usual routine ash and 
protein analysis made by most mill labora- 
tories Valiers make a Purity Determina- 
tion of every car of flour before it is re- 
leased for shipment. 


For your added protection in the renewed 
drive for sanitation in the food industries 
by the Federal Security Agency (Pure 
Food Administration) unusual precautions 
are taken by Valiers to prevent contamina- 
tion of flour by— 


% Purchasing only sound uninfested 
wheat. 


Rebolting of finished flour before go- 
ing to packer bins. 


loading. 
Complete installation throughout the 
milling process of machines which 
will destroy the eggs and kill larvae 
and live insects should they be 
present. 


* 
% Fumigation of all empty cars before 
* 


Vacuum cleaning of floors, walls and 
machinery. 


Medical examination of employees. 


100 POWER WIDE-VISION MICROSCOPE 


O00 


Equipment for routine, daily inspection to help make sure all Valiers 
products are kept free as possible from every sort of contamination 
including those not visible to the naked eye such as small particles of 
metal, sand or coal, vegetable fiber (jute “hairs”), insect fragments, etc. 


These precautions help assure Valiers flours being free from contamina- 
tion at time of shipment— 


And one more reason why you 


should “Switch to St. Louis” 


BE SAFE 
—BUY VALIERS 
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— One way t buy bags... 


Choose Chase for all 5 features 


Drawing names out of a hat may be 
one way to make a decision. But in 
buying bags we feel sure that you'll 

want to choose the container that 

assures the best protection for your 

product, the best acceptance of your 

product. Call in your Chase Sales- 

man. He’s technically trained to an- 

BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE alyze your needs . . . he’s supported 
gst, by more than 100 years of experience 
” gy, © Topmill burlap bags F a 3 
© Seneiia epen mash hage in providing better bags for Ameri- 

© paper and Multiwall bogs 


$ © cotton bags of all kinds 
RT | © combination bags, liners and specialties 


M 


1, 
sod tp, 

ar 
Car 
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can industry and agriculture. 


¥ 
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. fr Edler Bags. Ettite Bay Chase 
e of A S E BAG CoO. cenena sats orrices: 209 w. Jackson BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS e« TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT © MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO © ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK © CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «* KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOUS * GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O, «© WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





When Performance Counts... 


Hardly a football season passes without some 
players suffering serious injuries, yet the game 
carries on undiminished in popularity. And per- 
haps it’s all because a long time ago, one man 
came to the game’s rescue in its darkest hour. 
In 1905, 32 players were killed on the gridiron. 
That frightful toll of human life brought down 
the wrath of the public on the game! In press, 
pulpit and public hall, the game of football was 
attacked. Twenty state legislatures introduced 
bills to make football playing a felony! The game 
seemed doomed! 


But one man came to its rescue. Under his 
influence and guidance, there was organized 
what is today known as the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Rules were made to elim- 
inate rough playing that might cause unnecessary 
injuries and possible death on the gridiron. And 
from that day on, college football grew in popu- 
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larity and prestige, and many colleges which never 
before had played football, organized football 
teams to carry their colors into gridiron battle. 


It was strange that one man should have res- 
cued the game, since he never played football in 
his life . . . and at the time was quite busy 
as the 25th President of the United States: 
Teddy Roosevelt. 


Yes, football was, and still is, a fast, tough 
game ... but so is the baking business. If you 
want shoppers to be customers, you’ve got to 
give em quality ... not just today, but every day! 
That’s why wise bakers rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. They’re flours you can count on 
for consistent baking results. Week after week, 
shipment after shipment—every bag of the 
Commander-Larabee flour will deliver uniform 
baking performance. You'll like the results! 


NNEAPOLIS N NE 
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OPS Approves Rate Hike Pass-On 





Export Business 
Shows Slight Gain 
During the Week 


Signs of a modest revival in U.S. 
flour export business appeared this 
week, but exporters had little hope 
that volume would be large or buy- 
ing sustained for very long. 

Portuguese East Africa was sched- 
uled to buy 2,000 tons of 50 ash 
flour Oct. 15 and it was announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture that IWA sales would be opened 
to Guatemala Oct. 22. It is expected 
that sales will be made in fair 
amount to the latter country which 
recently had to buy some small lots 
outside the IWA quota because of 
depleted flour inventories there. 

Holland continued to inquire for 
50 ash and higher flours and occa- 
sional small lots were booked. How- 
ever, the prices sought by the Neth- 
erlands importers were lower than 
most mills were willing to accept. 

Nothing further has been heard 
from the United Nations Relief Or- 
ganization that some time ago was 
authorized to buy flour for Lebanon 


under the Egyptian quota. The 8,900 
tons of 1% ash flour originally re- 
quested for October shipment could 
not be obtained and it is expected 
that these specifications will bé re- 
vised. Saudi Arabia also became cligi- 
ble for IWA sales Oct: 15, but no 
business has yet developed. 

There was little business being 
done in U.S. wheat for export either, 
outside of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. sales to reserved nations. How- 
ever, Spain and Portugal were re- 
ported about ready to buy modest 
amounts and, combined with reports 
of Argentine wheat crop losses, this 
was sufficient to induce some business 
bullishness among wheat export in- 
terests. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EAGLE STOCKHOLDERS 
TO WEIGH NEW OFFER 


NEW ULM, MINN.—Directors of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. have called 
a special meeting of the stockholders 
for Oct. 23 to consider another offer 
from a large milling company to pur- 
chase the 95-year-old firm. 

Stockholders, at a meeting last 
July, rejected an offer to purchase. 
It was reported that the July offer 
has been increased. 

The Eagle firm produces wheat and 





ORDER INTO EFFECT OCT. 22; 
APPLIES ONLY ON ICC GRANTS 


Regulation Applies to Grain, Grain Products and By-Prod- 
ucts Purchased Later Than Aug. 2, 1951, on Sales 
Made on Delivered Pricing Systems 





rye flour, corn meal and formula 
feeds. It also has more than 30 ele- 
vators in southern Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

———BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 
NORTHWEST SHIPPERS TO MEET 

GRAND FORKS, N.D.—Z. G. Hop- 
kins, Association of Western Rail- 
ways, Chicago, will be the guest 
speaker at the 98th regular meeting 
of the Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, to be held at the Dacotah Ho- 
tel here Oct. 24-25. He will speak on 
the subject “Tax Influence in Trans- 
portation Costs.” 

The group will hold a noon lunch- 
eon with the Red River Valley Traf- 
fic Club Oct. 25. Regular business at 
the two-day session will include ship- 
ping forecasts, committee reports and 
reports from state vice chairmen. 





Millfeed Order Gets Top 


Ceiling Linked to Corn 


WASHINGTON 


—A millfeed price 
ceiling order has been given top pri- 
ority at the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion which will gear that commodity 
to a corn parity price level modified 
by the price relationship of millfeed 
to such other commodities as wheat, 
oats and barley. 

The order, when issued, will use 
the Kansas City market as a basing 


point, with freight added to the east- 
ern deficit areas and adjusted to in- 
terior points behind Kansas City. The 
Pacific Northwest would obtain the 
same base price as Kansas City, it 
is learned. 


May Be Some Doubt 


While this seems to be the solid in- 
tention of the price officials there may 





All Corporations Covered by SEC 
Must File Quarterly Earnings 


WASHINGTON — Spurred by an 
Office of Price Stabilization require- 
ment for further information on 
quarterly profits‘of corporations and 
a deeper insight into profits of whole- 
sale and retail organizations, the 
Security and Exchange Commission 
is notifying all corporations covered 
by the SEC act of 1933 that it is 
henceforth mandatory that they file 
quarterly reports on their balance 
sheets and income statements. 

Notification of the mandatory fil- 
ing of these reports with the SEC 
under provisions of the OPS survey 
report regulation 1 effective Oct. 17, 
1951, have already been sent to cor- 
porations covered by the SEC act, 
Up to this time they have not been 
making such reports to the SEC. 

Corporations affected also may be 
required to file retroactively reports 
on their fiscal operations through the 
calendar year 1950, SEC officials 
stated. However, there has been no 
final decision on this point. 

Under the provisions of the SEC 
act of 1933, this new requirement 


not only affects all corporations with 
securities listed on exchanges licensed 
under the SEC act of 1933 but also 
covers corporations which have made 
public offerings of securities since 
that time. 

Heretofore the mandatory report- 
ing requirement for all corporations 
was on an annual basis to SEC. 
Quarterly reports were on a volun- 
tary basis, 

According to SEC officials, reports 
filed with the commission are con- 
fidential and not available to either 
the public or to the price agency. 
According to SEC officials, the OPS 
wanted broader reporting coverage 
to supply finer studies by industry 
groups. The SEC was unable to sup- 
ply such figures on the basis of vol- 
untary quarterly reporting by cor- 
porations, 

Quarterly reports as now required 
may be made on either a fiscal 
or calendar quarter. e first re- 
quired quarterly report should cover 
the period ending Sept. 30, 1951, or 
the nearest closing quarter prior to 
that date. 


Priority; 
Parity Seen 


be. an area doubt that these inten- 
tions will be fulfilled. For example, 
a responsible OPS official pointed 
out this week it is possible the 
OPS front office may insist that if 
a millfeed price ceiling is geared to 
a corn parity ceiling the millfeed 
ceiling would have to reflect fluctua- 
tions in the actual corn price. Trade 
observers dismiss this possibility as 
unworkable, although they admit that 
OPS advanced this proposal. 

While these trade observers may 
be correct in their conclusions there 
is this essential that cannot be dis- 
missed lightly: At the OPS front of- 
fice there is a constant fear that sell- 
ers commodity by-products may ob- 
tain inventory gains which are de- 
scribed as “windfall” profits. 

For example, if millfeeds were giv- 
en a price ceiling geared to a corn 
parity and corn moved well below its 
potential ceiling, OPS officials feel 
that millfeed sellers could gain prof- 
its on the basis of the corn parity 
price which were unjustified. 


Controversy Not Settled 

Despite the confidence of the trade 
advisors that this condition cannot 
occur, OPS officials say that the mill- 
feed order will not be moved into 
action until the soybean oi] meal re- 
sale controversy is solved. Under SR 
3 to the GCPR soybean oil meal re- 
sellers are required to take their 
margins over the delivered price of 
their suppliers to them and may not 
take their historical margin over the 
market at the time of resale. 

This observation of OPS officials 
seems to indicate that their attitude 
toward millfeed ceiling price relation- 
ship to corn parity ceiling may not be 
as fanciful as some trade advisors 
would believe. Ni, 


WASHINGTON— Subject to cer- 
tain limitations, sellers of grain, 
grain by-products, grain products and 
other articles in the same rail freight 
rate classification whose ceiling 
price is now fixed under the general 
ceiling price regulations are author- 
ized to pass on freight rate increases 
on sales made on delivered pricing 
systems after Oct. 22, 1951. 

This action was taken by the Office 
of Price Stabilization in supplemen- 
tary regulation No. 73 to the gen- 
eral order. 

Such increased freight rates may 
not be passed on, however, by ship- 
pers of grain purchased prior to Aug. 
2, 1951, the date on which the in- 
creased rates applied to grain and 
grain products. 

The relaxation only applies to in- 
creased freight rates granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and does not apply to freight rate 
increases granted by other regula- 
tory bodies. 


The text of the order, as issued 
by the OPS, follows: 


Regulatory Provisions 


iC. 

1 What 
does. 

2. Applicability. 

3. How to calculate increases in ceiling 
prices, 

4. Limitations on permitted increases. 

5. Relation of this supplementary regu- 
lation to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation. 

Authority: Sections 1 to 5 issued under 
Sec. 704, 64 Stat. 816 as amended; 60 U.S.C. 
App. Sup. 2154. Interpret or apply Title Iv, 
64 Stat. 803, as amended; 50 U.S.C. App. 
Sup. 2101-2110, E.O. 10161, Sept. 9, 1950, 
15 F.R. 6105; 3 C.F.R., 1950 Supp. 

See. 1. What this supplementary regu- 
lation does. This supplementary regulation 
permits increares in the ceiling prices of 
commodities taking the rail freight rate 
app'icable to grain, grain products, grain 
by-products and articles in the same rail 
freight rate class (such commodities being 
collectively called “grain products” in this 
supplementary regulation), provided that 
these ceiling prices are now fixed by the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, its amend- 
ments and its supplementary regulations, 
and are either delivered prices which in- 
clude average freight to a particular des- 
tination. or are f.o.b. mill prices to which 
is added a freight factor representing aver- 
age freight to a particular destination. The 
permitted increases in ceiling prices are 
intended to reflect increases in the rail 
transportation costs of grain products re- 
sulting from the general increase in rail 
freight rates authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Aug. 2, 1961. 

Sec, . Applicability (A) Geographical 
applicability. This regulation ts applicable 
throughout the 48 states of the U.S. and 
the District of Columbia. 

(B) Persons and proteae covered, Titis 
regulation applies to you ; 

(1) You ship a grain SP (as defined 
in Sec. 1); and 

(2) The ceiling price of your product 
is fixed by the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation or any of its amendments or its 
supplementary regu'ations; and 

(3) You customarily ship your product 
on a transit balance or proportional rail 
freight rate; and 

(4) You customarily celculate ‘your sell- 
ing price by adding a transportation charge 
which does not exactly equal the actual 
cost of inbound and outbound freight on 
each sale, but is based on average freight 
rate costs to you. 

(C) Products not covered. This supple- 
mentary regu'‘ation does not apply to you 
if you ave a processor and you sell soybean 
chips, soybean ofl meal, soybean flakes, 
41 or 44% soybean ol! meal 

Sec. 3. How to calculate increases in 
ceiling delivered prices—(A) Cwt. units. 
To find your new ceiling price for a grain 
product (as defined in Sec. 1) delivered at 
a particular dectination, do the following: 


(Continued on page 37) 


this supplementary regulation 
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Feed Grain Disaster Inherent in [WA 





PACT’S LONG RANGE ASPECTS 
STIR QUESTIONING AT USDA 


Continued Dissipation of Wheat Stocks Arouses Fear of 
Catastrophe in View of Possible Feed Grain Shortage 
Between Fall of 1952 and Midyear 1953 


JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Within the walls 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, where the International Wheat 
Agreement was conceived, delivered 
and nursed to a robust childhood, 
there are some who are now ques- 
tioning the idealism which produced 
this economic hybrid and are ask- 
ing if we may not have produced a 
monster which might precipitate a 
disaster at home if permitted to op- 
erate without restraint. These doubt- 
ers say that when the wheat pact 
was adopted it looked like an ex- 
cellent creation. Now, in light of 
diminishing grain supplies, its more 
favorable aspects are being eclipsed 
by economic reality. 

When the wheat pact was first 
proposed it was heralded as a means 
of giving the world wheat exporting 
nations assured markets at orderly 
price levels. To the importers it as- 
sured needed requirements at maxi- 
mum prices, from which they could 
maintain some degree of stability in 
their internal bread prices. 

After a previous rejection of the 
pact by Congress over objections of 
hard-headed trade spokesmen, the 
government architects of a millenni- 
um prevailed on a more docile Con- 
gress to accept the wheat agreement 
at its face value on their represent- 
ations. 

The wheat pact was approved by 
the Senate for a period of four years, 
and after a sluggish operation dur- 
ing its first year subsidized sales of 
wheat and wheat flour mounted, to 
the beaming pleasure of the wheat 
agreement proponents, who smiling- 
ly said in effect, “we told you so.” 

All seemed to be sweetness and 
light. If one can call a more than 
one - hundred - million - dollar-a-year 
wheat export subsidy “light.” Now, 
however, with a feed grain short- 
age of great magnitude somewhat 
more than a possibility, some eco- 
nomic realists within USDA are 
questioning the long range aspects 
of the wheat pact. 

The onset of a feed grain short- 
age is variously predicted between 
the fall of 1952 to mid-year 1953. 
This timing is in part contingent 
upon crop conditions which will pre- 
vail in the 1951-52 crop year. 

Seeing mounting numbers of grain- 
consuming animal units on one hand 
and dwindling supplies of feed grains 
on the other, with little probability 
that an equilibrium can be effected 
before the animal population is eat- 
ing us out of house and home, the 
hard-headed economic observers at 
USDA question the advisability now 
of continuing to push out wheat 
stocks which may ultimately be need- 
ed to maintain our animal population 
against possible disaster through 
forced liquidation of herds. 

These doubts bring to mind testi- 


mony given before the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the U.S. Senate 
in the second session of the 80th 
Congress by Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Berger chal- 
lenged the virtues of the wheat pact 
as set forth by its sponsors. 

Among the issues raised by Mr. 
Berger was that concerning the pos- 
sible shortage of feed grains whieh 
he declared could occur in this coun- 
try. Mr. Berger told the Senate com- 
mittee that “even more important 
than the dollars and cents cost of 
the subsidy is the indirect cost of 
the effect on our domestic economy 
when grains are in short supply 
and prices are high. 

“Speaking for the feed manufac- 
turing industry,” said Mr. Berger, 
“we always think of our customers, 
the livestock and poultry feeders of 
the nation. We are mindful of their 
welfare as they in turn are con- 
cerned about the prices they have 
to charge to consumers of their 
products. 

“I am under the impression that 
the proponents of the International 
Wheat Agreement are inclined to 
think too much in terms of wheat 
only. To us, wheat should not be 
taken into consideration in this coun- 
try as an isolated grain. It should 
be included in the list of all grains, 
along with corn, oats, barley and 
sorghum grain. 

“During the war, in one year the 
livestock and poultry feeders of this 





William E. Derrick 


RESIGNS—William FE. Derrick, a 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
since 1940 and a veteran of 30 years’ 
service to the company in Minneapo- 
lis and the East, resigned recently to 
enter the brokerage business in New 
York. Mr. Derrick’s new office will 
be located at 51 E. 42nd St. 





nation fed 487 million bushels of 
wheat, which was more wheat than 
we have ever exported out of this 
nation in any one year. This bears 
out the point that our whole agri- 
cultural problem is so complex and 
so closely tied together that it is 
impossible to treat one cereal by 
itself. It must be remembered that 
we raise only about one billion bush- 
els of wheat annually in comparison 
with three billion bushels of corn. 
When you get to corn, we cannot 
think of it without thinking of hogs, 
which in turn means pork or meat, 
eggs, dairy products and a long list 
of other commodities. All of these 
are interrelated. They are kept in 
constantly shifting balance by free 
interplay of prices. We have found 
that out in all these government pro- 
grams. You cannot do something to 
one of these commodities without 
feeling it all along the line. 

“It is possible to imagine the situ- 
ation a few years from now when 
Europe is again more nearly self-suf- 
ficient. With a proportionately boun- 
tiful supply of wheat we might still 
have an over-all shortage of grains. 
Yet under the International Wheat 
Agreement European nations could 
demand 185 million bushels of wheat 
whether needed by them or not. We 
could not prove a shortage of wheat 
in the U.S. We would have to com- 
ply with the agreement, regardless 
of the effect on our own economy 
and our own domestic food prob- 
lems.” 

Those excerpts from the Berger 
testimony of several years ago seem 
almost prophetic in view of the con- 
ditions which are building up ahead 
and which are now being noted with- 
in USDA itself. 


Export Activity Criticized 


USDA is criticized in other quar- 
ters of the government for the vigor 
with which it urges a continued high 
level of wheat exports. Since the 
Berger statement was made the USS. 
export commitment under the wheat 
pact has been boosted to an annual 
quota of more than 255 million bush- 
els, plus some additional commit- 
ments made outside the agreement. 
For this year the USDA has an ex- 
port target of approximately 350 mil- 
lion bushels. It is being asked if it is 
wise to export under a subsidy in- 
centive such a quantity of wheat 
now when there is every indication 
that we may face a real and acute 
shortage of feed grains in the near 
future. 

The July-December export target 
of 225 million bushels seems within 
sight, although sales under the IWA 
are spotty on the basis of weekly 
recordings. For the period of Oct. 
3-9 sales of wheat and flour were 
slightly more than 1% million bush- 
els. However, forward sales reported 
by the commercial exporters through 
November indicate that there have 
been more than 30 million bushels 
of wheat booked for shipment and 
it is probable that this total will 
be boosted as the heavy requirements 
of Japan and India are met together 
with such regular requirements as 
those of Austria and Greece are 
filled by Commodity Credit Corp. 


Current CCC Sales 


During the period Oct. 3-9, in- 
clusive, the CCC confirmed sales of 
1,252,000 bu. wheat (including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 


Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, "52 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
10 11 12 
Gulft* . 2 $1.62 $1.59 $1.59 
os eee ae 1.55 1.52 1.52 
Gulft 5 1.51 
East Coast ... 1.52 
West Coast 38 1.38 
(Wheat, 
To July 31, '52 
Oct. Oct. 
9 10 
Guit* 61 62 61 61 
Gulft 58 59 58 58 
Gekt ... 56 57 56 56 
East Coast . 61 62 62 63 
West Coast .. 55 56 56 56 
*Gulf to all of 
Middle East, 


islands. 


cents per bu.) 


Oct. Oct. 
11 12 


Europe, 
all of 


Mediterranean, 
Africa and adjacent 


tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico 





equivalent) under the IWA against 
the 1951-52 year quotas. The sales 
include 213,000 cwt. flour (492,000 
bu. in wheat equivalent) and 760,000 
bu. wheat. Cumulative sales by the 
U.S. since the opening of the quotas 
for the 1951-52 year on June 14 total 
102,694,000 bu. The principal import- 
ing countries involved in the Oct. 3-9 
sales were Austria, Norway, Neth- 
erlands and U.K. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fred Zutavern 
General Manager 
of Walnut Creek 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS—Fred 
Zutavern was elected general man- 
ager of the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the company 
last week. He succeeds Thurman H. 
Sherwood, who has been general man- 
ager of the company for some years. 

A great grandson of J. V. Brink- 
man, founder of the Walnut Creek 
company, Mr. Zutavern was gradu- 
ated from the Department of Milling 
Industry of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, in 1938. He then joined 
the staff of the Walnut Creek com- 
pany as chemist and in 1942 was ap- 
pointed production manager in which 
position he has continued since that 
time. 

At the same time, Thomas S. Boyd 
was appointed sales manager of the 
Walnut Creek firm, succeeding R. V. 
McVey of Louisville, who resigned 
Sept. 1 because of ill health. Mr. 
Boyd started with the Walnut Creek 
company five years ago as assistant 
sales manager and assistant to the 
general manager. In addition to his 
new sales duties, he will continue in 
the latter capacity also. 

Mr. Sherwood has made no an- 
nouncement of his future plans but 
probably will continue in the flour in- 
dustry. Mr. Sherwood joined the Wal- 
nut Creek company in 1932 and be- 
came general manager in 1937. Pre- 
viously he was with the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPEN HOUSE IN NEW MILL 

ORANGE, VA.—The Rapidan Mill- 
ing Co. is holding open house in its 
new 400-sack mill which was put into 
operation recently. The mill replaces 
one destroyed by fire in 1950. The 
new mill is of steel and concrete con- 
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struction and has elevator storage 
for approximately 300,000 bu. grain. 
The mill site is of historic interest. 
The first mill was built on a land 
grant from the British Crown in 1772. 
This mill was destroyed by a Union 
raiding party during the Civil War. 
The mill which burned in 1950 was 
built shortly following the close of 
the Civil War. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


S. LEE TANNER BECOMES 
V. P. OF KELLY MILLING 


HUTCHINSON —S. Lee Tanner, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been elected a 
director and vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son. 

Election of Mr. Tanner was an- 
nounced yhere by P. H. Baum, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, following a meeting of of- 
ficers at the mill. Mr. Tanner, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Tanner, was in Hutch- 
inson at the time of the election. 

Mr. Tanner has been associated 
with the concern for about a year. He 
will take over management of the 
company’s eastern sales office in Har- 
risburg. The office, created a week 
ago, will handle all eastern states 
business of the concern. The office 
is located at 202 Market Square Bidg. 

A veteran of over 30 years in sales 
organization work, Mr. Tanner is 
widely known in the bakery trade. 
In announcing the election Mr. Baum 
said, “the William Kelly Milling Co. 
feels fortunate in having on its board 
a man of Mr. Tanner’s ability and 
wide acquaintanceship among bak- 
ers.” 

As manager of the eastern states 
office, Mr. Baum said it will be Mr. 
Tanner’s work to develop a company 
sales organization. Plans for the de- 
velopment of the organization are 
under way and will be pushed later 
this month when Mr. and Mrs. Tan- 
ner return from a short vaaction in 
California. 

Present at the election of Mr. Tan- 
ner were C. C. Kelly, president; W. 
N. Kelly, vice president; W. G. Kel- 
ly, secretary, and Mr. Baum. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRETZEL BAKERS PLAN 
OCT. 21-23 CONVENTION 


SILVERDALE, PA.—The annual 
convention of the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute will be held at the 
Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., 
Oct. 21-23. 

W. P. Brinton, Lancaster, presi- 
dent of the institute, has announced 
that this promises to be one of the 
best attended conventions ever held 
by the Association. “It is important 
to the welfare of the industry,” says 
Mr. Brinton, “that every pretzel bak- 
ery in the country be represented at 
this meeting. Invitations have been 
sent to all manufacturers of pretzel 
products, regardless of their affilia- 
tion with the institute.” 

Arthur McGonigle, chairman of the 
convention committee, has announced 
that a well-rounded program has 
been developed, including discussions 
led by representatives from the va- 
rious government agencies. 

Howard N. Arnold, secretary of 
the institute, has offices at 100 Green 
St., Silverdale. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.81 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.81, com- 
pared with 24.89 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 41.28 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 
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Canadian Wheat Quality Outlook 
Not as Glum as First Indicated 


Despite pessimistic reports from 
the Board of Grain Commissioners’ 
chemists, who have assessed the pro- 
portion of wheat likely to grade No. 
1 northern from the current record 
crop at less than 5% of the whole, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the over-all Canadian crop position 
is not as black as it has been painted. 

There will be plenty of top grade 
wheat available, according to other 
experts who have studied the situa- 
tion, and while there is some agree- 
ment with the views expressed about 
the scarcity of No. 1 grade, it is con- 
sidered that supplies of No. 2 will 
work out higher than the 20% pro- 
visionally forecast. Supplies of No. 3 
will also be ample. 

This estimate is based on many 
factors but predominating is the fact 
that the prairies have enjoyed warm 
sunny weather in recent days, and 
if this continues, if only for another 
week, the situation will be much im- 
proved. While some of the Manitoba 
wheat is sprouted and mildewed, the 
condition of the crops in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan is better. 

The main problem of getting the 
wheat into commercial positions still 
remains, and this has been accen- 
tuated by the eight-week delay in 
harvesting. However, recent an- 
nouncements by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and by the recently appointed 
transport controller, Roy W. Milner, 
indicate that they have the situation 
well in hand. There is no lack of ex- 
port interest in the heavy stocks of 
low grade wheat from last year’s 
harvest, and recent European deals 
are indicative of this. Other buyers 
are reported to be inquiring. 

Currently there is some depres- 
sion in flour milling circles, but this 
can be classed as seasonal, for a simi- 
lar situation was apparent at this 
time last year. Despite that, however, 
the total business worked during the 
year was excellent. Some major 
deals were made when the crop year 
was more than half over, notably an 
additional British demand for 100,000 
tons outside the International Wheat 
Agreement and a large order from 
Italy. 

While this year’s British require- 
ment is not likely to attain last 
year’s proportions, according to pres- 
ent indications, there is a good 
chance of more business coming 
through. All in all, the outlook for 
the Canadian milling industry is by 
no means unfavorable, observers say. 


Sellers’ Market Seen 

Canada, with the best crop record 
of any country in the world. this 
year, is in an excellent position to 
sell her production, it is pointed out, 
for reduced crops elsewhere mean a 
sellers’ market for wheat. The de- 
mand is such that the importing 
countries are believed unlikely to suc- 
ceed in their protest against the 6¢ 
bu. carrying charge, let alone force 
a reduction in the price, as had been 
discussed in some trade quarters. 

Ideal harvesting. weather during 
the past week and an open delivery 
quota on milling grades is bringing 
an increased movement from farms. 
Sustaining the present movement of 
desirable grades depends largely on 
favorable weather. However, with the 
continuance of weather in- 
creased supplies will !move forward 
and if railway cars are made avail- 
able in sufficient supply, stocks will 


GERMANS STOP GRAIN BUYING 
IX U.S. AND CANADA 


TORO the available 
funds must now be used for the pur- 
chase of sugar, the German federal 
government has notified importers 
that no further of grain 


will be made from the U.S. and Can- 
ada for the time being. Recent busi- 
ness, placed through the intermedi- 
ary of the importers, has been exten- 
sive. Bolivia has purchased 18,000 
tons of No. 4 northern or better at 
the option of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 


move forward to the Canadian lake- 
head. From there, the supplies re- 
quired by eastern mills will be de- 
pendent upon the availability of lake 
boats. The later is not expected to 
be a problem so long as the milling 
grades of wheat move east. 

If unfavorable weather should set 
in, then mills will have to depend 
upon the supplies of wheat farmers 
can deliver under the quota under 
the temporary removal restrictions. 
It is believed in some quarters that 
farmers have not delivered all pos- 


sible supplies to date because of the 
favorable harvesting weather. If any 
change in the weather hindered har- 
vesting there is a strong belief that 
additional’ stocks would be delivered 
to country elevators. 


Western Mills Set 


The two months lost in the harvest 
period has been a factor in the de- 
layed movement of milling grades to 
market. The greatest concern is with 
eastern mills, which are short of 
stocks of milling grades. Western 
mills, with one or two exceptions, 
now appear to have sufficient stocks 
to take care of their requirements 
for some time. 

Observers emphasize that while 
the condition of the crop this year 
leaves something to be desired, the 
percentage of milling grades this 
year will be substantially greater 
than last year when frosts nipped a 
large portion of the crop. 

The preliminary protein report of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada indicates a mean protein 
average for western Canada of 13.9%. 
However, mills in southern Alberta 
may find the desirable protein con- 
tent lacking in the grade of wheat 
available in that part of the province. 





Milling Industry Urged to Expand 
Promotion of Leverton Diet Study 


MINNEAPOLIS — Increased em- 
phasis on a “grass roots” campaign 
to expand the Common Sense Weight 
Reduction promotion throughout the 
milling and baking industries was 
urged at a meeting here last week. 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, pointed out that a new 10-day 
diet planned by Dr. Ruth Leverton 
would be ready for distribution in 
about a month, saying that the new 
diet might act as a “shot in the arm” 
for the bread-is-not-fattening promo- 
tion. » 

“The Common Sense Weight Reduc- 
tion promotion has gotten off to a 
good start,” Mr. Lampman said, “but 
is now at a balance point where it 
must be given further attention in 
order to realize the most benefit from 
the program.” 

“The weight reduction program has 
just scratched the surface, and yet at 
the same time has been remarkably 
successiul,” Mr. Lampman added. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, who got 
the meeting under way by back- 
grounding the promotion, pointed out 
that the Wheat Flour Institute had 
been developing material of consider- 
able consequence to the industry, and 
emphasized the importance of the 
campaign to combat the “fattening 
phobia” to both the milling and bak- 
ing industries. 

John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., explained the ways by which his 
company has made use of the Lever- 
ton study, supplying newspaper mats 
and point-of-sale material to its cus- 
tomers. He outlined the intra-com- 
pany campaign aimed at making 
every milling company employee a 
champion of baked foods and other 
foods made with flour, and told the 
listening millers that a similar letter 
had been directed to most of the 
country’s bakers. 

Other milling companies have put 


into operation promotions based on 
the Wheat Flour Institute work, it 
was shown, with a growing list of ad- 
vertising media being used to carry 
the message that bread is not fatten- 
ing to the American consumer. 
Milling industry executives in addi- 
tion to Mr. Steen and Mr. Lampman 
present at the meeting were: M. F. 
Mulroy and W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; E. M. Colton, Col- 
ton Economic Service; F. M. Atkin- 
son and L. P. Johnson, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co.; John L. Brooks, Ralph S. 
Herman, W. C. Toevs and E. F. Cross, 
General Mills, Inc.; H. R. McMartin, 
P. L. Sather and A. J. Oberg, King 
Midas Milling Co.; George S. Pills- 
bury, Fred H. Wendorf and Bruce 
F. Cruzen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. W. 
Gilges and G. A. Utter, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., and John Tatam, 
International Milling Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIF® 


FIRST FALL MEETING OF 
CHICAGO FEED CLUB SET 


CHICAGO—The annual election of 
officers will be held at the first fall 
meeting of the Chicago Feed Club, 
scheduled for 6:30 p.m. Oct. 19 in the 
Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel. 

A feature of the program will be 
the showing of color movies taken at 
the spring and fall golf outings of 
the club, held June 19 at the Nordic 
Hills Country Club, Itasea, Il, and 
Sept. 11 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club here. 

Willard D. Cunningham, Cereal By- 
products Co., president of the club, 
in announcing the coming elections, 
revealed that membership in the or- 
ganization has grown since the fina! 
spring meeting April 20 from 303 to 
the present 330. Joseph G. Nellis, Nel- 
lis Feed Co., Chicago, is chairman of 
the nominating committee for the 
scheduled elections. 
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Bakers Examine Industry Problems 





AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. HOLDS 


ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Following Convention Theme, “Essential for a Strong 
America,” Baking Industry Seeks Solutions to Local 
and National Conditions Affecting Profit 


CHICAGO — Possible solutions to 
local and national events affecting 
the profitable operation of bakeries 
and the development of a stronger 
baking industry internally and ex- 
ternally were outlined for the na- 
tion’s bakers during the early ses- 
sions of the American Bakers Assn. 
here this week. 

Using the ABA theme, “Essential 
for a Strong America,” as their base 
point, leaders in the baking industry 
and nationally known figures from 
other fields thoroughly explored the 
range of problems facing the indus- 
try, culminating during the morning 
session Oct. 15 in an address which 
showed the baking industry who its 
enemies are—those food faddists and 
unqualified observers who are por- 
traying bread as the “leading vil- 
lain” in attacks on the quality of 
the nation’s food supply. 

These attacks are coming with in- 
creasing frequency and emphasis in 
newspaper and magazine articles, in 
radio and television broadcasts, in 
books and pamphlets, and from “‘so- 
called health food lecturers,” accord- 
ing to C. W. Crawford, commission- 
er of food and drugs, federal se- 
curity agency, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Crawford was the convention key- 
noter with his timely address, “Is 
It True—What They Say About 
Bread?” 

Mr. Crawford said the issuance of 
the proposed standards of identity 
for bread and rolls “signaled a bar- 
rage of criticism unlike any we had 
ever experienced. Except for a very 
few, these letters were consistently 
critical, or even violently abusive.” 


“Irate Consumer” Letters 


“I wish it were possible for you 
leaders of the baking industry to 
read these letters from Mrs. Irate 
Consumer,” Mr. Crawford said. “They 
reveal not only what many people 
believe about the proposed bread 
standards, they show what many peo- 
ple believe about the baking indus- 
try and its principal product, and in 
fact about the food industry as a 
whole.” 

“These attacks are directed mainly 
at your principal product, enriched 
bread—the bread you are making 
upon the recommendation of the 
great majority of the outstanding 
nutritional scientists of this country, 
the bread that played a large part 
in practically eradicating a number 
of nutritional deficiency diseases from 
our population.” 

Mr. Crawford cited specific in- 
stances in which consumers have 
foolish but deep-seated prejudices, 
such as: 

“White flour and refined sugar are 
poisonous and ought to be outlawed. 

“Milling removes all the worth- 
while nutrients from wheat, and the 
white flour that goes into our daily 
bread is virtually worthless from a 
nutritional standpoint. 

“The best part of the wheat berry 


Cc. W. Crawford 
Detends Bread 


is sold for cattle feed, or is used to 
extract the vitamins for sale as diet- 
ary supplements which the public 
needs because of its impoverished 
bread. 

“Millers use harmful chemicals to 
bleach flour. Bleaching further de- 
vitalizes the flour. 

“Bakers use other harmful chemi- 
cals to fabricate loaves that are a 
travesty on real bread.” 

Mr. Crawford closed by paying 
tribute to the “producers of our most 
important food,” saying that “We 
should bear in mind that bread is 
both a universal food and a symbol 
of life—it is the staff of life.’’ He rec- 


Howard B. Tolley 
Cake Branch Chairman... 





ommended that the baking industry 
find out what consumers want and 
give it to them. The baking indus- 
try has a challenge, he said, to keep 
bread above suspicion, and to make 
it so good that after grace, the first 
thing children will say is “Please 
pass the bread!” 


Open Meeting of Board 

The general session Oct. 15 was 
an open meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the bakers’ association with 
John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo, chairman of the association, 
as session chairman. Following the 
singing of the Lord’s Prayer and 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by Wil- 
liam E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Read- 
ing, Pa., the 1951 meeting got offi- 
cially under way with the reading of 
the treasurer’s report by Daniel J. 
Uhrig, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chica- 
go, treasurer, and the secretary’s 
report by Harold F. Fiedler, ABA 
secretary. 

The essentiality of the baking in- 
dustry was delineated by Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
president of the ABA. He outlined 
the progress of American Bakers 
Assn. headquarters during the past 
year, showing how the association is 
constantly striving to better its serv- 
ice to the industry. 

“This service to the membership 
is continuous, because an informed 
industry is a progressive industry, 
and only those who are set up to be 
informed and to think nationally can 
inform and advise nationally,” Mr. 
Baur stated. “Factual information is 
essential, and ABA must and will 
continue to supply it.” 

Slaps Pressure Groups 

Mr. McCarthy took a resounding 
slap at influence and pressure groups 
at all levels of government, censur- 
ing the “breakdown in basic stand- 
ards of honesty in high government- 
al places,” pointing out the necessity 
of America’s strength in spreading 
the philosophy of freedom, but say- 
ing that America’s strength in this 
laudable undertaking can only come 
from an America that itself is strong 
at home. 

“Between those who sell their in- 
fluence and those who follow the 
demands of pressure groups, our law- 
makers and officials are confused and 
bewildered, and the result is bad, ex- 
travagant, selfish government,” Mr. 
McCarthy said. “A confused citizen- 
ry doesn’t know where to turn for 
the truth or where to find patriotic 
Americans among civilian officials. 

“Congress wants lower prices, but 
the farm bloc believes farmers need 
higher prices. Unions want a lower 
cost of living, but are in favor of 
higher wages—thus they all work 
against the lower prices they say 
they want.” 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Roekford, Ill., chairman of 
the board of the American Institute 
of Baking, spoke on the accomplish- 
ments of the AIB during the past 
year, and introduced Howard O. 
Hunter, executive vice president of the 
institute, for his formal report on the 
institution. Joseph M. Creed, Wash- 
ington counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., gave the report on the 
national affairs committee. 


Tribute to Henry Stude 


Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, paid tribute, for the 


John T. McCarthy 
ABA Chairman . 


baking industry, to the memory of 
Henry Stude, recently deceased lead- 
er of the baking industry and long- 
time ABA president. Gordon Smith, 
Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
proposed that the tribute be made a 
part of the association's resolutions; 
it was accepted unanimously by the 
membership. 

A “fool-proof formula for the ad- 
vancement of baked goods regardless 
of competition” was outlined during 
the Oct. 15 afternoon session by S. 
S. Tyndall, vice president of Hill & 
Knowlton, Inc., the New York pub- 
lic relations counseling firm which 
has been retained as consultant to 
the Bakers of America Program. Mr. 
Tyndall was the anchor man for a 
session that included reports on the 
major activities of the program. The 
elements in his formula for the in- 
dustry are leadership with imagina- 
tion, energy and skill; research and 
technical know-how; a maximum pub- 
lic relations effort on all fronts, and 
effective advertising and merchandis- 
ing. 

“Experience in situations which ap- 
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COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO — Editorial coverage of 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., being held at the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 13-17, was handled 
by the following staff members of 
The Northwestern Miller: W. E. Lin- 
gren, F. W. Cooley, Jdr., and D. G. 
Neth, Minneapolis; Don E. Rogers 
and H. 8S. French, Chicago, and Wayne 
G, Martin, Jr., New Yoris. 

ER ht TR TT 
peared at the outset much more for- 
lorn than the one with which this 
industry is confronted leads us to be 
completely optimistic,” Mr. ‘fyndall 
said. “The job will take time, patience 
and persistence. It requires a sus- 
tained major effort.” 

Program Reviewed 

Mr. McCarthy, session chairman, 
briefly reviewed the start of the 
Bakers of America Program, and in- 
troduced Mr. Baur, who presented a 
detailed report on its activities and 
progress. He cited the members of 
the ABA planning and program com- 
mittees, which provide over-all guid- 
ance to the program, and described 
the work of Walter H. Hopkins, pro- 
gram director; Joseph Biety, promo- 
tion; Robert Quinlan, field merchan- 
dising; Dudley McFadden, public re- 
lations, and Howard Hunter, consum- 
er service 

Mr. Hopkins then told of the pur- 
pose of the program and of some 
of its accomplishments since it was 
organized five years ago, when “the 
industry had just experienced the 
most trying times in the history of 
the world.” The major problem fac- 
ing bakers at that time, he said, 
was the declining per capita consump- 
tion of flour, and bakers “realized 
that their major competition came 
not from the baker down the street, 
or the other baker on the rack, but 
from the many other foods battling 
for the consumer’s food dollar.” 

The Bakers of America Program 
grew out of the realization that there 
was an industry job to be done—a job 
too big for individual bakers or small 
groups. Working principally through 
the channels of advertising, merchan- 
dising, public relations and consum- 
r education, the program has had a 
vast impact, Mr. Hopkins said. It has 
been a major force in creating a 
“much better press than the indus- 
try has ever had in its history;’’ it 
has enlisted the support and cooper- 
ation of the medical people and the 
scientists in the field of nutrition. It 
has led to close cooperation with 
grocery and restaurant organizations, 
and it has brought the baking indus- 
try more and more to the attention 
of the public, he said. 


Program Advertising 

F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., reviewed 
the advertising activities of the pro- 
gram, emphasizing that “all advertis- 
ing actually is local and what we 
seek to do is to accomplish a job 
locally.” He explained that, while a 
major share of the program’s adver- 
tising had been placed in the wom- 
en's service magazines, the “great 
weekly periodicals” and the romance 
magazines, “when your consumer 
ypens such a magazine in her home 
the effect of the advertising is truly 
as local as though it appeared in her 
daily newspaper.” 

John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Inc., Erie, Pa., in a talk on Bakers 
of America Program merchandising, 
said that this phase “is a most ex- 
cellent example of how to make sev- 
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eral dollars grow where only one 
grew before. Merchandising, as we 
see it in our program operation, is 
primarily a campaign to obtain the 
efforts, the talent and the financial 
resources of other people in building 
the interest of consumers in your 
own product.” 

He mentioned a series of advertise- 
ments featuring peanut butter sand- 
wiches, another series with the theme 
of “summertime is sandwich time,” 
and promotions built around a pic- 
nic theme, and he listed dozens of 
cooperating industries that promoted 
baked products in their own advertis- 
ing. 

A third phase of the program, pub- 
lic relations, was reviewed by Duane 
R. Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore, 
who cited impressive statistics in a 
report of such activities as publiciz- 
ing the tenth anniversary of enrich- 
ment. Being planned for the year 
ahead are a nationwide promotion 
for picnics, a continuing flow of en- 
richment material and a broadening 
of radio and television interviews 
with members of the program. 

In a report on consumer service, 
J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala., declared that this de- 
partment serves millions of consum- 
ers each year “in its emphasis on the 
daily use of bakery foods at all meals, 
through its recipe releases and nu- 
trition education materials and 
through its long range planning to 
reach all segments of the population 
and at all age levels.” Thousands of 
booklets advocating bread in diets, 
describing a visit to a bakery and 
containing recipes along with special 
material directed at teachers have 
been distributed. 

The Oct. 16 branch sessions for the 
house-to-house, wholesale pie, whole- 
sale bread and multiple unit retail 
branches got under way following 
the annual meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, which 
was held as a breakfast in lieu of 
the traditional luncheon. 

Feature speaker at the allied trades’ 
breakfast was William H. Gove, sales 
development manager for the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul. His talk on sales and merchan- 
dising techniques was illustrated with 
actual instances where his selling 
philosophy, “Serve—Show—Suggest,” 
paid off in sales. 


Allied Trades Election 

Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New 
York, was elected as the new presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, succeeding John P. Gar- 
row, Chapman & Smith Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. Mr. Garrow was named 
to the executive committee of the 
board of directors. 

Other officers are Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., vice president, and Claude 
A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to Mr. Garrow, M. G. 
Rhodes, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Charles A. Cowan, flour broker, Balti- 
more, Md., and Everett Raney, Amer- 
ican Food Laboratories, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., were named to the executive 
committee of the board of directors. 
W. E. Long, retired chairman of W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, was awarded 
unanimously an honorary life mem- 
bership in the ATBI. 


House-to-House Session 


Chester E. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Bridgeport, Conn., was in charge of 
the house-to-house session. Featured 
on the program were John O. Per- 
reault, with a discussion of “Sales 
Improvement Through Training” and 
Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, speaking on “New 
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Problems in House-to-House Distribu- 
tion and Practical Solutions.” 
Afternoon features included a panel 
session with four house-to-house bak- 
ers, Dana Arnold, Earl B. Cox, Wil- 
liam S. Marr and Duane R. Rice, 
along with an open forum discussion. 
The wholesale pie branch met in 


B. E. Godde 
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conjunction with the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Pie Bakers, with 
Nathan R. Rogers, president of the 
Paradise Baking Corp., New York, 
presiding. 

A report on the research project 
“Staphylococcus Food Poisoning” was 
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J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Will Head 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 


CHICAGO — J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
vice president, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, was unanimous- 
ly elected president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. at 
its annual meeting in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. 

John E. Morrill, president, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., was elect- 
ed vice president. 

Roy C. Hartwell. chief of the food 
processing machinery branch of the 
National Production Authority, 
Washington, discussed the serious 
problems facing the industry under 
the controlled materials plan. Re- 
duced allocations of critical mate- 
rials such as steel, copper and alumi- 
num are being realistically faced by 
the manufacturer, Mr. Hartwell said. 
A concerted drive is being continued 
to conserve all dormant scrap. 


According to Raymond J. Walter, 
executive secretary of the association, 
the fourth quarter cutback on ma- 
terials for bakery equipment manu- 
facturers will amount to approxi- 
mately 45% of the third quarter allo- 
cation, which means a cutback of 
approximately 50% from the supplies 
originally applied for in that quarter. 
Mr. Walter said that the prospect 
for 1952 is at least no better than 
the fourth quarter of 1951, and it 
may be worse. 

The manufacturers instituted a ro- 
tating method of electing their board 
of directors and had adopted an en- 
abling act to place this new method 
in operation beginning with this an- 
nual meeting. Directors were elected 
to the board as follows for the terms 
indicated: 

For a one-year term: T. F. Freed, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa.; Ben- 
son Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 

For a two-year term: A. M. Born- 
hofen, Anetsberger Bros., Inc., North- 
brook, Ill.; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Dough- 
nut Corp. of America, New York. 

For a three-year term: Claud Bry- 
son, Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich.; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co.; John E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Tl. 

Retiring President Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., was elected to a one- 
year term as ex-officio member of 
the board. Under the new rotating 
plan of electing BEMA’s board of 
directors, members to the board will 
be elected in the future to serve for 
a term of three years and are limited 
to two consecutive terms. 

Raymond J. Walter continues as 
executive secretary and treasurer 
and is in charge of the association's 
executive offices at 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Flour sales were limited again last 
week as buying interest generally 
lagged. Spring wheat flour business 
showed only moderate increase, and 
southwestern sales dipped slightly. 

Bakers’ lack of confidence in the 
wheat price structure and frequent 
discounts in recent months for prompt 
shipment were cited as factors in the 
slow business. 

At any rate, it was pointed out 
that in the Southwest there is less 
flour on the books of millers and 
fewer forward commitments by bak- 
ers now than at any comparable time 
in recent years. Few buyers are cov- 
ered much beyond Dec. 1. 

Meanwhile, flour production in the 
U.S. averaged 94% of capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week 
and 73% a year ago. Operations in- 
creased or remained about the same 
in most areas. The largest gain was 
shown at Buffalo. (See tables on page 
15.) 

Southwestern sales last week aver- 
aged 43% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 46% the previous week. 
Bookings included one 50,000-sack 
lot and a 40,000-sack order. Other- 
wise only scattered carlots to a few 
thousand sacks were sold. Family 
flour trade also was dull. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 84% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 61% the previous week. 
Most of the business was done early 
in the week on a market advance. A 
few round lots were sold, but most 
buying was limited to smaller quanti- 
ties. 

Reports of generally slow flour 
business came from all parts of the 
country. Activity was limited in most 
cases, and amounts sold were mostly 
smali. Many buyers appeared deter- 
mined to wait out the market. And 
from some points there again were 
complaints that bakery business had 
been slow. 

Export sales lagged along with do- 
mestic business. Meanwhile, there 
were expectations of business with 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon relief and 
some Portuguese possessions. 

In Canada, the British purchase for 
November shipment still was not 
completed, although developments 
were expected in the near future. 
Other export orders were not plenti- 
ful, but there has been a revival of 
interest from the Middle East and 
South American markets are getting 
back to normal. 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Sales of flour showed 
a moderate improvement last week 
for spring wheat mills, with sales 
averaging 84% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 61% the previous 
week and 57% a year ago. 

A good share of the buying was 
generated by a moderate wheat mar- 
ket advance early in the week, with 
bakers given price protection over- 
night on a scheduled price mark-up. 
A few round lots were sold, but buy- 
ing in the main consisted of smaller 
quantity business. 

Most bakers hold fair balances of 
orders to be shipped on contracts and 
are somewhat hesitant to book at 
current levels. Another gain in cash 
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FLOUR SALES LIMITED; ONLY 
MODERATE OR NO GAINS SHOWN 


Spring Wheat Mills’ Business Increases Somewhat—South- 
western Sales Remain Slow—Production Rises 
to 94% of Five-Day Capacity 


wheat premiums and the basic future 
as well early this week led to the 
possibility of a repetition of last 
week's developments. 

Family flour business continues 
slow, with directions improved some- 
what. Prices have remained station- 
ary for several weeks, with buyers 
drawing on contracts or taking out 
some price-date-of-shipment orders. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills dropped off last week to 89% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week. 

Operations at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 106% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 101% the pre- 
vious week and 87% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, production av- 
eraged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 96% the preceding week and 
73% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 13. Standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, short patent $3.70@ 
6.00, high gluten $5.95@6.25, first 
clear $5.30@6.10, whole wheat $5.50 
@5.80, family flour $6.45@7.55. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: A pronounced lack of 
buying interest continues in south- 
western flour markets. Sales last 
week averaged only 43% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 46% in the 
preceding week. Export sales dragged 
as much as domestic, and only 18% 
of the sales made were for foreign 
and government customers. 

The slow business was basically a 
reflection of a lack of confidence on 
the part of bakers in the wheat price 
structure, probably also encouraged 
by the frequent bargains offered in 
the past several months by millers 
for prompt shipment business based 
on high spot millfeed prices. What- 
ever the combination of causes, it is 
evident that there is less flour on 
the books of millers and fewer for- 
ward commitments by bakers now 
than at any comparable time in any 
recent year. Except for one or two 
of the large chains and a few inde- 
pendents, no buyers are covered much 


beyond Dec. 1, and some buying will 
have to be done within the next sev- 
eral weeks. 

Bookings in the past week included 
one 50,000-sack lot sold to a southern 
baker and a 40,000 sack-order placed 
in the central states. Otherwise only 
scattered carlots to a few thousand 
sacks were sold. 

The family flour trade likewise was 
dull. Some mills offered buyers a 
chance to book before a 10¢ advance 
last week, but nothing important re- 
sulted. The nationally advertised 
brands were not changed in price. 
There is a scattering of p.d.3 business 
and some 30) to 60-day bookings, but 
the total is not impressive. Shipping 
directions on old orders continue good 
to the southern states family buyers. 

Lack of export orders was no bar 
to firmness in clear prices as there 
are no accumulations and offerings 
are light. Some scattered bookings 
were made to cover export movement 
to Latin America and a few lots sold 
the Netherlands, but nothing else. Ex- 
pectations of business with Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon relief and some Por- 
tuguese possessions helped firm the 
market during the past week. 

Prices ranged from 5¢ higher to 5¢ 
lower than a week ago. Family flours 
in some cases were marked down 5¢ 
as were bakery while clears were un- 
changed to 5¢ higher. 

As a general rule shipping direc- 
tions were slow and running time 
was maintained at a level somewhat 
less than a five-day week. One reason 
advanced for the sluggish directions 
was the prompt shipment discounts 
that prevailed from time to time 
through August and September. This 
may have encouraged building of 
larger inventories at bakeries which 
are now being worked off. 

Quotations Oct. 13, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.60@5.70, 
standard 95% patent $5.50@5.55, 
Straight $5.45 @5.50; established 
brands of family flour $6.45@7.45; 
first clears $4.45@4.65, second clears 
$4.35@4.45, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.05@4.30; soft wheat short patent 
$7@7.30, straight $5.45@5.55, cake 
flour $6.20@6.55. 

No mills report domestic business 
active, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow, 6 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined to fill-ins 
and averaged 26%, compared with 
28% the preceding week and 75% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
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Most Buyers of Semolina Continue 
Purchasing Only for Nearby Needs 


Most buyers of semolina continued 
to procure their needs on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, although a few more 
apparently became resigned to the 
current high price level and stepped 
up buying somewhat. Those with sem- 
olina yet to be delivered against old 
contracts, however, refrained from 
extending their bookings. 

Quotations generally held firm, 
based on a higher wheat futures mar- 
ket and steady premiums on top mill- 
ing wheat. Early this week premiums 
on fancy durum were 32¢ over the 
December future at Minneapolis. 
Standard semolina was quoted at 
$6.55@6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture last week estimated durum pro- 
duction at 36,369,000 bu., slightly 
smaller than the September forecast 
but larger than the 1950 production 
of 36,064,000 bu. However, quality of 
the crop has suffered materially, with 


much of it showing heavy sprout dam- 
age and poor cojor. A good share of 
the durum wheat is said to be going 
under government price support loan, 
and receipts at terminal markets re- 
main light, particularly of top grades. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 13, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.68% @2.70% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 62% @2.67% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.57% 64% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.51% 63% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.47% @2.55 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 7-12 10 179.500 210,198 117 
Previous week 11 189,500 *213,070 112 
Year ago .. 12 213,000 206,132 97 
Crop year 
production 
*2,710,344 
*3,045,142 


2 
2 
2 
2 


1951 


July 1-Oct. 12, 
13, 1950 


July 1-Oct 
* Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW NEW STRENGTH 


Market Reflects Stronger Prices of 
Other Ingredients; Minor Dip 
Follows 


Millfeed values surged upward 
toward the end of last week, but a 
reaction set in early this week. Nev- 
ertheless, quotations were up $2@ 
2.50 from a week earlier, and the 
market appeared relatively firm. 
Strength was partly in sympathy 
with other feed ingredients, and buy- 
ing, while steady, was not particu- 
larly aggressive. 

Formula feed sales were slow to 
moderate last week in the Northwest, 
and although production was reduced 
again at some plants, some of the 
larger concerns had a sufficient num- 
ber of orders coming in to extend 
output into a sixth day. 

Buyer resistance to current high 
prices is very prevalent, and dealers 
generally have cut their new procure- 
ment to actual nearby needs. Some, 
however, have feed booked at more 
favorable levels and are now getting 
shipping directions in at a better 
rate. 

Mills reporting better sales were 
somewhat surprised by a midweek 
spurt in turkey feed business. Sales 
of this feed have been tapering off 
for some weeks as birds are put on 
finishing rations of grains and are 
moved to market. Dairy feed volume 
has picked up somewhat, although it 
is still below seasonal expectations. 

For the most part high prices con- 
tinued to hold down tormula feed 
sales in the southwestern area. Al- 
though a few mills indicated an im- 
provement in their business in mid- 
week, most companies continued to 
experience the same slow demand 
that has characterized the market for 
the past two or three weeks. 

Inventories in dealers’ hands are 
universally moderate, and it is prob- 
able that sporadic buying will be nec- 
essary at intervals even if expected 
price reductions do not take place. 
Most feed buyers think that current 
prices are abnormally high and ex- 
pected a decline as soon as new crop 
soybeans, corn and sorghums begin 
to move to market in substantial vol- 
ume. Hence the present price re- 
sistance. 

Mill operating levels remained sub- 
stantially below capacity generally, 
due both to lack of demand and in 
some cases to scarcity of protein 
meals. A few mills which would have 
preferred six- and seven-day runs 
this week held to five days for lack 
of these ingredients. Generally, how- 
ever, mills had no more than enough 
business for a five-day operation. 

Turkey and hog supplement vol- 
ume showed further evidence of a de- 
cline this week as did broiler feeds, 
all the result of the normal, seasonal 
changes. Cattle feed sales picked up 
moderately and showed a fairly good 
volume for this time of the year. 
Some improvement was evident also 
in pig and sow feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,108 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,885 tons 
in the week previous and 46,142 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 708,127 tons as cpmpared with 
732,833 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat futures posted some solid 
gains late in the week ending Oct. 15 
after another period of mild easiness. 
This was accompanied by some good 
gains in cash wheat premiums, the 
result of limited offerings of sound 
milling grades of wheat. After a Go- 
lumbus Day holiday Oct. 12, wheat 
markets surged sharply Oct. 13, and 
additional gains were chalked up Oct. 
14. Prospects of improvement in ex- 
port business this week, an extremely 
pessimistic crop report from Argen- 
tina and some flour sales hedge buy- 
ing were credited with giving the 
market a lift. In the week ending 
Oct. 15 futures were up 1% @2%¢ bu. 
at Chicago, 1% @ 2%¢ at Minneapo- 
lis and 1% @2%¢ at Kansas City. 
Sharpest gains were made in Decem- 
ber and May deliveries. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 15 were: Chicago—December 
$2.50@2.50%, March $2.53% @2.54, 
May $2.53% @2.53%, July $2.46%@ 
2.465%; Minneapolis —- December 
$2.38%, May $2.43%, July $2.45%; 
Kansas City—December $2.40%, May 
$2.44, July $2.38%. 


Sales in Prospect 


Prospective buyers of U.S. wheat 
this week included Spain, Portugal 
and Germany. Spain was said to be 
inquiring for more than 3.75 million 
bushels, while Portugal was said to 
be in the market for about 750,000 
bu. Germany was seeking supplies in 
both the U.S. and Canada. Recent 
sales for export have been slow, and 
the prospect of better business was 
sufficient to give markets support 
even before actual buying developed. 
Sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement for the past two weeks 
have been considerably lower than 
previous weeks, adding up to only 
1,252,000 bu. in the week ending 
Oct. 9. 

Following the issuance of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s October 
crop estimate the wheat market 
dipped moderately as some long inter- 
ests liquidated. However, the news at 
the week’s end apparently stimulated 
some investment again. Among the 
news reports getting major attention 
was the report issued Oct. 12 by the 
Argentine Minister of Agriculture 
that the wheat crop in two large 
provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba 
had been lost. 

Indications a few weeks ago were 
that quality losses and transporta- 
tion troubles would keep Canadian 
competition for export markets some- 
what in check. However, more recent 
appraisals of the situation north of 
the border indicate this view can be 
altered somewhat as the crop pic- 
ture is not as dark as had been 
painted. 


Receipts Shrink 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als fell off further, with arrivals at 
Minneapolis amounting to 2,223 cars 
and Duluth 2,246 cars. The smaller 
offerings, coupled with an active de- 
mand, resulted in stronger premiums 
in addition to a slight gain in the fu- 
tures. Premiums on wheat up to 14% 
protein were 2@3¢ higher, with 15 
and 16% protein lots 3@4¢ higher, 
compared with the trading basis of a 
week ago. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, or No. 1 northern spring, 
including 12% protein, was quoted 
at Minneapolis December price to 3¢ 
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Wheat Markets Advance 
on Export Prospects 


Outlook for Larger Workings Reflected in Late 
Week Action; Cash Premiums Also Stronger 


over; 13% protein brought 3@6¢ 
over; 14% protein 7@10¢ over; 15% 
protein 12@15¢ over and 16% protein 
17@20¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 13.35% and the durum 11.81% 

Premiums on durum wheat held 
very firm. Top of the price range, re- 
flecting best milling quality, remained 
at 30@32¢ over the December price, 
and because of lack of sufficient offer- 
ings of choice milling qualities the 
inquiry extended more into the lower 
grades. At the close of the week No. 
1 and 2 hard amber durum, fancy 
milling quality, quoted at 30@32¢ 
over; No. 1 and 2 amber, choice mill- 
ing quality, 24@29¢ over, and No. 1 

2 durum of medium milling qual- 
ity, 13@25¢ over. No. 2 red durum 
nominally called 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 13: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 68 Ib........... $2.38 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein .. 


15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l¢ for 57 Ib., then 1@2¢ 

each Ib. to 55 Ib., then 2@3¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—-1@2¢ each \% over 14%. 


To Arrive 
Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., 
protein $2.40, Duluth; $2.38, 
Premiums Advance 


Demand for cash wheat at Kansas 
City is good, especially for better 
milling samples which are in relative- 
ly light supply. Mills continue to be 
the best buyers in the market, with 
merchandisers and exporters taking 
small lots from day to day. Receipts 
continue fairly liberal for this time of 
year, but a large portion represents 
poor quality grain, and lack of top 
notch milling wheats in the daily of- 
ferings continues to be the chief fea- 
ture of the market. Premiums gained 
considerably during the past week, 
particularly in the 12 to 12.50% pro- 
tein area, which were 1% @2¢ higher. 
The basic December future also 
gained 2¢ during the past week. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat rose to 
%@3%¢ over, 12% protein %@5¢ 
over, 125% to 1@6¢ over and 13% 
1% @7%¢ over, while 14% was 5% 
@12%¢ over. Receipts were 637 cars 
in the past week, compared with 622 
in the preceding week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 


Dark and Hard....... x 
Dark and Hard........ 2 


FREE 


for 12% 
Minneapolis. 


co bo me tO 
erererer sy a 
FRE KKKE 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Oct. 13 at $2.64% @2.66%, de- 
livered Texas common points. The top 
price is for 11%% protein. Demand 
is fair, with offerings light. 


Prices Move Higher 


Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west again advanced to a high of 
$2.39 bu. for ordinary export white 
wheats. Exporters were more willing 
to take on spot than they were a 
week ago despite the fact that the 
visible supply on the Columbia River 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* a * * *. 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the to\al estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


MGTRIORE |. os. cc sce cece cvecdenccs 
South west 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast . 

North Pacific Coast 


Percentage of total U.S. output 76 
be t 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Oct. 
951 week 
96 


7-12, Previous Oct. 8-13, 
1950 
Northwest $1 
Southwest ....... 95 so 
Buffalo 93 90 
Central and 8. E. $1 82 
No. Pacific Coast 80 88 


89 87 


Flour 
output 
298,831 

284,177 
275,959 
326,783 


% ac- 
capacity 

Oct. 7-12 
Previous week .. 

Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 

*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week 

capacity 
$52,250 
552,250 
552,000 
555,500 


315,800 


Flour 
output 
621,727 
*516,360 
450,432 
504,219 


% ac- 


Oct. 7-12 

Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Oct. 7 188,838 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 7-12 133,000 115,750 
Previous week .. 133,000 
Year ago 122,000 
Two years ago .. 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Previous 


Oct. 8-13, 

week 1960 
800,537 726,391 

1,206,039 1,206,039 
428,443 409,890 
545,250 630,107 
292,251 287,113 


' Oct. 9-14, Oct. 10-16, 
1949 1948 
831,002 
1,296,700 
597,199 
589,922 
276,220 


684,680 
1.633,747 
606,979 
606 028 
$28,171 





3,272,520 3,159,540 3,690,043 3,769,605 
75 74 72 7 


Crop year flour production 
ul 

Oct. 9-14, Oct. 10-16, Oct. 12, 
1948 1961 
77 11,138,984 
118 17,993,204 
121 7,306,580 
93 7,458,203 
101 3,972,976 


11,296,243 
18,831,792 
6,834,719 
8,381,260 
4,373,889 





103 47,869,947 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
. 340,600 


49,717,893 


Flour 
output 
302,804 
322,184 
293,368 


Oct. 7-12 
Previous week .. 340,600 
Year ago . 340,600 
Two years ago .. 340,600 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Rep tative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
1,019,250 934,852 
- 1,019,250 973,783 
Year ago - 1,019,250 912,681 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 1,004,061 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Millis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Oct. 7-12 - 671,400 559,994 
Previous week .. 671,400 °645,260 
Year ago . 660,095 530,107 
Two years ago .. 650,805 589,922 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 





% ac- 


Oct, 9-12 ..... 
Previous week . 


BUFFALO 
6-day weeke Flour 
output 
508,641 
*428,443 


Oct. 7-12 . 459,600 

Previous week .. 459,500 

Year ago 455,000 

Two years ago .. 505,000 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 





a in tons for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season total of ri principal mills in Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
i City and St. Joseph; (2) Lg = mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 





Pau! and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N. NY. Production computed on the <athsy of 72% flour extraction: 


o— South west*— 

Weekly Crop year 

Production to date 

Oct. 7-12 . 25,063 

Previous week . .$26,243 
Two weeks ago. 


341,122 16.211 
216,092 
16,390 
13 783 
16,749 
14,214 
19,676 
16,127 


381,345 
389,817 
482,583 
487,789 
416,531 


Five-yr. average 27, 270 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


North west*—, 
‘Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop your Weekly 
production to date products 


Buffalot h Ace. 








202,524 9,834 
$10,562 
10,723 
7,937 
12,300 
11,864 


nt, ae 51,108 


352,885 
219,167 132,321 
163,772 
172,876 
, 11,037 161,999 
230,826 10,594 151,692 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





is over 10 million bushels with 1 mil- 
lion less than that last year for the 
same week. Ships are coming in a 
little better, and exporters are mov- 
ing their wheat more rapidly. India 
was again in the market at the end 
of the week, taking an estimated 
three cargos. There were also re- 
ports that Japan had confirmed an 
additional six or seven cargos, mak- 
ing a total of 13 or 14 cargoes sold 
in the last two weeks. Exporters an- 
ticipate further business to carry 
them until the first of the year but 
are uncertain after that date. 
Farmers are more willing to sell, 
with prices 7@8¢ over the loan value 
plus accumulated charges. About one 
third of the wheat in the Pacific 


Northwest has been placed under 
loan, but there are no figures on loan 
redemption since new crop came in. 
It is understood in trade circles that 
a great many farmers who had orig- 
inally placed their wheat under loan 
had redeemed it and sold on the open 
market due to the higher whea' 
levels. 

Wheat sowed in the dust two to 
three weeks ago is up and in excel- 
lent condition. There have been 
able rains in the Pacific Northwest 
the last two weeks, and conditions are 
ideal for wheat sown early and for 


er, enabling farmers to work their 
fields almost continuously, 
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Controversy with OPS Expected 


CIPPERLY 
Miller Wask 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The next two 
weeks may see a showdown between 
the Office of Price Stabilization and 
the grain, milling, feed and other 
trades over the vexatious problem 
of margin over cost, a control policy 
which OPS has recently seemed in- 
tent on imposing on industry. 

The outlook as of the past week 
end for a favorable decision for in- 
dustry was not good. A survey here 
among trade interests found a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the outlook, 
but the fact that some are pessi- 
mistic is grounds for doubt that 
OPS will back down from the policy 
line enunciated in Supplementary 
Regulation 3 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, which was issued 
last Feb. 12. 

In SR 3 and in the recently issued 
Interpretation 1 of that order, OPS 
ordered that resellers of soybean 
oil meal must determine their ceiling 
prices by taking customary margins 
over their supplier's sales price to 
them and not over their supplier's 
ceiling. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 2 and 9.) 


Amendment Proposed 

Meanwhile, it was learned early 
this week that the OPS food price 
division had decided to process an 
amendment to SR 3 which would al- 
low resellers of ,soybean oil meal to 
take their margins over their sup- 
plier’s price ceiling, although pre- 
viously these officials stated that 
they could not “sell this proposal at 
the OPS front office.” 

If they can sustain this proposal 
with OPS leaders, the same principle 
would also be applied to resales of 
millfeed and other grain products. 
However, in this connection, it must 
be noted that decisions at division 
levels of OPS are not necessarily 
final and are subject to confirmation 
by the price director. 

At any rate, despite the pessimism 
regarding the margin-over-cost pol- 
icy which has been expressed in some 
trade circles, there may be grounds 
for hope within the contradictory 
framework of OPS orders themselves 
which indicate that OPS is Janus- 
wise facing in two directions at once. 

Some critics of the OPS policy on 
margin-over-cost declare the agency, 
in adopting a policy of this kind, is 
clearly in violation of the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 as amended. 

In view of the extreme importance 
of the issue, it is appropriate that 
all aspects of the problem be set 
forth so that industry may calculate 
its future operations ana strategy. 


The Basic Law 

First, consider the basic law. In 
Section 402 D (3) the act says in 
part that “no ceilings shall be estab- 
lished or maintained hereunder for 
any commodity processed or manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part 
from any agricultural commodity be- 
low a price which will reflect to pro- 
ducers of such agricultural commod- 
ity a price for such agricultural com- 
modity equal to the highest price 
therefor specified in this subsection.” 

That provision, according to critics 
of OPS policy and congressional lead- 
ers who aided in drafting the original 
act, clearly means that the ceiling 
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Showdown in Margin-QOver-Cost 


for a processed agricultural commod- 
ity cannot be issued or maintained 
at a level reflecting less than full 
parity for the raw material. It is 
contended that efforts by OPS to 
impose margin controls on processors 
and manufacturers when a commod- 
ity is selling below its minimum ceil- 
ing price violates the law and has 
the effect of preventing the farm 
producer from getting parity for his 
product since the margin control 
feature—despite the pass-through al- 
lowance—tends to impede the rise of 
prices to parity. 
A Different View 

At OPS advocates of the margin 
control and margin-over-cost theories 
take a somewhat different view. They 
say they are not required to set a 
ceiling for a processed commodity 
at a parity-reflected level if the proc- 
essor has not been paying parity for 
the raw material. They cite extreme 
instances where some fresh produce 
is selling well below parity, and they 
say that to set a processor ceiling at 
full parity—in some cases several 
times the price paid by the process- 
ors for the raw product—they would 
be inviting processors to an unearned 
“windfall” if through some unfore- 
seen contingency the market price 
for the processed commodity should 
rise sensationally. 

It is argued at OPS that they are 
not denying the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to get a parity price for his 
product and that they are not re- 
quired to create an opportunity for 
windfall profits for the processor 
who has been given his historical 
margin over the costs of his product. 
The examples most frequently cited 
by OPS are in the canning field and 
are criticized by trade observers on 
the grounds that this industry is not 
typical of the cereal, feed and grain 
industries. 

In behalf of the price agency pol- 
icy it is argued that the recently 





Cariton D. McKenzie, Jr. 


LEAVES FOR FAR EAST—Ensign 
Carlton D. McKenzie, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., left San Francisco/Sept. 
29. He sailed aboard a U.S. transport 
for Sasibo, Japan, where he will take 
up his duties as chief supply officer 
on the USS Bisbee, a combat vessel. 


adopted Maybank substitute for the 
Capehart amendment may provide a 
measure of legality for the OPS pol- 
icy of margin-over-cost and margin 
controls on processors. 

The Maybank substitute says in 
part: “No ceiling price regulation 
applicable to the sales of manufac- 
turers and processors of any ma- 
terials shall become effective which 
establishes as level of prices for such 
sales below the lower of (a) the level 
prevailing for such Sales just before 
the date of issuance of the regula- 
tion, or (b) the level prevailing for 
such sales during the period Jan. 25, 
1951, to Feb. 24, 1951, inclusive... .” 
The Maybank substitute further au- 
thorizes permissive price ceiling ad- 
justments to reflect increases in costs. 

The Maybank substitute is inter- 
preted by some to mean that OPS 
can set processors’ ceilings on prod- 
ucts produced from agricultural com- 
modities at the price prevailing im- 
mediately prior to the issuance of a 
ceiling order as long as the pass- 
through provision for higher prices 
paid for farm products is included. 
This possibility is generally admitted, 
but the administrative aspects of 
such a policy if specific product 
price orders are issued are seen as 
fantastic since pass-through adjust- 
ments on a company-by-company 
basis would result in chaos for both 
the processor and the price agency 
from an enforcement viewpoint. 


Other Criticism 

While there may be some agree- 
ment on the lagality of the OPS pol- 
icy under the Maybank substitute, 
acute students of the Defense Act 
attack the OPS policy on other 
grounds. 

They cite Section 402-4-(g), which 
says, “The powers granted in this 
title shall not be used or made to 
operate to compel changes in the 
business practices, cost practices or 
methods, or means or aids to distri- 
bution, established in any industry, 
except where such action is affirma- 
tively found by the President to be 
necessary to prevent circumvention 
or evasion of any regulation or re- 
quirement under this title.” 

Attempts by OPS to impose a mar- 
gin-over-cost principle in certain of 
the grain, feed and milling trades 
are clearly a violation of this pro- 
vision of the law, critics contend. 

The foregoing touches on the 
broader legal aspects of the margin 
control, margin-over-cost policies of 
OPS. Now let us look at the admin- 
istrative approach that OPS has 
taken to the controversy. 

Here we find a crazy-quilt pattern 
of policy which would indicate OPS 
is either utterly confused or uncer- 
tain of its direction. 

In the statement of considerations 
accompanying SR 3, OPS said that 
it w2s setting the soybean oil meal 
ceiling at $74 ton, bulk, Decatur, 


* since it was necessary to compensate 


soybean processors for reductions in 
the price of soybean oil. What OPS 
was saying was that it wanted to 
insure that parity was reflected to 
the producer in the composite price 
of the end products. 

Now in regard to resellers of soy- 
bean oil meal, OPS seemed to have 
departed from this position since it 
stated in part in Section 5 (c): “Ceil- 
ing prices for jobbers, cardoor- sell- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers shall 
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be your supplier’s price on his sale 
and delivery to you plus your cus- 
tomary dollars and cents mark-up.” 

When that order was issued, there 
was no trade protest over the phras- 
ing regarding resellers, indicating 
that trade sentries were asleep at 
their posts, or that the price execu- 
tives were not aware of the intent 
of the provision, or that it was gen- 
erally understood in trade quarters 
that resellers could take their mar- 
gins over the supplier's ceiling. 


Rude Awakening 

The blanket of complacency was 
rudely yanked off the comfortably 
dozing trade when on Sept. 21, 1951, 
OPS, in Interpretation 1 to SR 3, 
baldly stated that it had received 
reports that resellers of soybean oil 
meal had been taking margins over 
their supplier’s ceiling price and that 
this was illegal. OPS then said that 
“supplier’s price” referred to the ac- 
tual price charged and not the proc- 
essor’s ceiling. When that interpre- 
tation was generally available in the 
trade, protests broke out in many 
directions and in varying degrees of 
vehemence. 

At the operating levels of OPS, 
steps were started to correct the con- 
dition. Operating officials saw that 
the policy violated trade practices 
and required holders of inventory to 
forego appreciation on inventory in 
a rising market but gave it no pro- 
tection when inventory prices de- 
clined. 

An interesting aspect of OPS’s lack 
of consistency may be found in an- 
other action. On July 12, 1951, OPS 
issued Amendment 17 to GCPR 
which established an entirely differ- 
ent policy regarding inventory ap- 
preciation. Amendment 17 is an offi- 
cial change in GCPR and is con- 
strued as being fundamental to 
GCPR and taking precedence over 
supplementary regulations which, it 
is said, must conform to the provi- 
sions of the basic document. 

In the statement of considerations 
with Amendment 17, OPS said in 
part: “The purpose of this amend- 
ment to the GCPR is to eliminate 
those provisions added to Section 11 
(b) of that regulation by Amendment 
13. which prohibits manufacturers 
and processors from obtaining ‘in- 
ventory windfalls.’ 

“Provisions denying to manufac- 
turers and processors of agricultural 
commodities (or of products proc- 
essed therefrom) the opportunity to 
take ‘inventory windfalls’ resulting 
from the operation of the parity pass- 
through provisions of the GCPR were 
added to the GCPR in order to pre- 
vent higher prices, based not on ac- 
tual cost increases, but on the cur- 
rent market value of inventories. 

“However, it now appears that it 
is not feasible to retain these provi- 
sions of Section 11 (b) (2) of the 
GCPR relating to agricultural com- 
modities the prices of which are be- 
low parity. While there has been in- 
sufficient time to collect complete 
figures, there is reason to believe that 
the effect of elimination of inventory 
windfalls on the cost of living is 
considerably smaller than was first 
supposed. In addition, while it is true 
that the requirement that stocks on 
hand, consisting of commodities proc- 
essed from agricultural commodities 
purchased at prices lower than the 
current prices (or the commodities 
made from them), be exhausted be- 
fore the increase in current prices 
could be reflected does, over the short 
run, reduce consumer outlay, its ul- 
timate effect is merely to delay price 
increases and not prevent them. 

“Moreover, the prohibition against 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Grain Stocks in Top Exporting 
Countries Well Above Average 


WASHINGTON—Grain stocks in 
the four principal exporting coun- 
tries on July 1, 1951, were consider- 
ably above average for the third con- 
secutive year, according to estimates 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Total stocks of the five 
grains under consideration—wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and corn—are ten- 
tatively estimated at 75 million short 
tons, slightly larger than the July 1 
stocks of about 73.6 million tons for 
the past two years. The current 
stocks appear about 40% above the 
1945-49 average and more than 70% 
above the small 1948 stocks. 

Changes from a year ago were 
largest in the Northern Hemisphere 
countries, where reductions in U.S. 
stocks were more than offset by in- 
creased holdings of grain in Canada. 
The increase in wheat stocks in Can- 
ada was especially marked, reflect- 
ing the unusually large proportion of 
lower grades in the 1950 harvest. Ar- 
gentine stocks show some increase 
mainly because of somewhat larger 
corn stocks than the very low level 
of a year ago. Even with that in- 
crease, however, corn stocks there 
were still only about half the 1945-49 
average. A slight decline is noted in 
Australia’s stocks, principally in 
wheat 

A large part of the substantial in- 
crease over the average period was in 
the U.S., both corn and wheat stocks 
there being well above the relatively 
low 1945-49 level. Some increase is 
also noted for Canada and Australia, 
but the Argentine stocks were some- 
what below average because of sub- 
stantial decreases in both wheat and 
corn. 

Of the 75 million tons of grain es- 
timated on hand July 1, about 55 mil- 
lion, or 73%, of the total stocks were 
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in the U.S., on the basis of the pre- 
liminary estimates. Last year the 
U.S. represented an even larger pro- 
portion, 79% of the total compared 
with 61% in 1945-49. Of the re- 
mainder, Canada accounted for 14% 
and Argentina and Australia 9 and 
4%, respectively of current stocks. 
The low level in Argentina contrasts 
with that country’s position in 
1945-49 when 20% of total stocks on 
July 1 were held by that country. 

A distinction should be noted be- 
tween grain stocks in the two North- 
ern hemisphere countries and those 
in Argentina and Australia. Stocks in 
the Southern Hemisphere countries 
are mid-season supplies and thus in- 
clude grain for domestic use and for 
export up to the beginning of their 
new crop season (Dec. 1 for small 
grains and April 1 for corn). In the 
U.S. July 1 stocks of small grains 
represent actual carryover into the 
new marketing season, and with only 
three months to the end of the corn 
marketing year. In Canada the new 
crop year begins on Aug. 1, thus 
stocks in these two countries approxi- 
mate the year-end carryover of small 
grains in North America. 

Considering the grains separately, 
total stocks of wheat show a slight 
increase and rye shows no change 
from last year. Barley and oat stocks 
were substantially increased from 
those of July, 1950, but the decrease 
in corn stocks largely offsets these 
gains. On a regional basis, a number 
of changes are apparent. 

In the U.S. grain stocks were 3.8 
million short tons less than on July 
1, 1950. The reduction in corn stocks 
is the outstanding change. Current 
stocks of 1,270 million bushels were 
153 million bushels less than the rec- 
ord stocks a year earlier. They were, 
however, almost up to the stocks 
remaining on July 1, 1949, from the 
record 1948 corn crop. More than a 
third of the stocks were in off-farm 
positions. The unusually large off- 
farm stocks reflect the large holdings 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. Small 
reductions were reported for wheat 
and rye. Wheat stocks were still, 
however, considerably above aver- 
age. Barley and oat stocks were 
larger than a year ago and for oats 
were the largest of record. 

Total grain stocks in Canada were 
estimated at 10.6 million short tons 
on July 1. This high level, contrast- 
ing with last year’s figure of 6.3 mil- 
lion tons and the 1945-49 average of 
7.5 million tons is caused principally 
by the large wheat stocks. The .esti- 
mated July 1 stocks of 225 million 
bushels of wheat are the largest since 
1945. Substantial increases are also 
reported in barley and oat stocks. 
Crops of all three grains were large 
last year. Exports of wheat in 1950-51 
from the large crop of 462 million 
bushels were little larger than the 
exports from the previous harvest of 
371 million bushels. 

If the present production prospects 
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materialize, the wheat supply for the 
marketing season beginning Aug. 1 
will be about 750 million bushels, one 
of the largest supplies of record. This 
would leave more than 600 million 
bushels available for export or carry- 
over, after supplying normal domes- 
tic requirements. Carryover during 
the past five years has averaged 
about 90 million bushels. 

If the increase in Canada’s crop 
is as large as forecast, the wheat sup- 
ply in North America would total 
arcund 2.2 billion bushels. the largest 
since 1943. This would b> about 130 
million bushels larger than the sup- 
ply last year, but somewhat smaller 
than the record of 2.6 billion in 1942. 
The prospective total would provide 
more than 1.2 billion bushels for ex- 
port or carryover after providing nor- 
mal consumption needs. 

Limitations of transportation in 
Canada, however, both rail and lake, 
will restrict the quantity that may be 
exported during the 1951-52 season 
below the indicated availability. Sup- 
plies of barley and oats in North 
America show an increase over the 
large supplies of a year ago and 
should provide a considerable surplus 
available for export. 

Since this is a midseason period for 
small grains in Argentina, no official 
estimate is made on this basis. Best 
information available indicates some 
increase over the very low level of a 
year ago, though it is still consider- 
ably below average. The increase over 
a year ago is chiefly in corn stocks, 
which at 95 million bushels, compare 
with the very small stocks of 35 
million remaining July, 1950. Stocks, 
at the estimated figure, are still only 
about half the average for 1945-49. 
Some increase in barley stocks and in 
rye are offset by smaller stocks of 
wheat and oats. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





American Institute of Bak- 
ing, long recognized as an out- 
standing force in the baking 

industry, is now offering a short 
course for flour salesmen, running 
from Jan. 7 to 18. This course will 
include lectures on types of wheat 
and wheat flours and their uses in 
the baking industry. 

The announcement of the course 
adds that the course will include 
“grades of hard wheat and soft wheat 
flours and their uses; whole wheat 
and rye flours; bread making process- 
es; mixing; fermentation; make-up; 
dough systems; yeast and yeast raised 
goods; flour bleaching and aging, and 
other factors that enter into the 
use of flour in the baking industry.” 

It seems to us that this should 
be a particularly valuable course for 


all flour salesmen, and especially 
those who are just entering the flour 
industry. All employers of flour sales- 
men should be more than glad to give 
their salesmen time to attend this 
school, for it will undoubtedly im- 
prove their efficiency. It will be in- 
teresting to know how many attend 
the couse. 


QUALITY CONTROL — Wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers who dis- 
tribute flour from well recognized 
mills which operate quality control 
systems may be confident that their 
retail customers can establish a per- 
manent business with consumers. Re- 
gardless of price, one thing that 
housewives want to know is that the 
quality of the foods they buy is uni- 
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BIXOTA 
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PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








form and can always be depended 
upon. 

Recently Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., declared that grocery 
manufacturers are spending $24 mil- 
lion annually to maintain the quality 
of their products. We know that flour 
millers are among those taking every 
precaution to retain the quality of 
their products. 

The need, of course, is to get in- 
formation to consumers. This can be 
done through advertising, publicity 
and direct contact between retail 
grocers and consumvrs, It needs, how- 
ever, the cooperation of both flour 
millers and wholesale distributors. 
Any undertaking of this kind will 
yield excellent returns to all con- 
cerned. 


WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS 
—Wholesale grocers and others en- 
gaged in wholesale distributing will 
undoubtedly be interested in figures 
released by the government on the 
1948 Census of Business. While that 
is some time ago, the figures are ap- 
parently the most recent available. 
The following is reported from this 
report: 

“Of the 243,366 wholesale estab- 
lishments in the U.S. in 1948, 2,555 
had 100 or more paid employees as of 
Nov. 15 of that year. As a group, 
these 2,555 establishments, although 
representing only slightly more than 
1% of the number of places of busi- 
ness, accounted for one fifth of all 
paid employees of the wholesale es- 
tablishments in 1948, and their pay- 
roll for the year amounted to $1.7 
billion, or 21.4% of the total. 

“On the other extreme, 36,682 es- 
tablishments reported no paid em- 
ployees as of Nov. 15, 1948. These 
establishments represented, for the 
most part, owner-operated proprie- 
torships and partnerships. Sales of 
the no-paid-employee establishments 
amounted to $4.6 billion for the 
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census year, or 2.4% of the total for 
wholesale trade.” 

These figures are indicative of the 
trend in the wholesale distributing 
industry. They probably are as repre- 
sentative of operations in the whole- 
sale grocery group as any other seg- 
ment of distribution. If the smaller 
operators expect to remain in busi- 
ness, they must be able to meet the 
competition of the larger organiza- 
tions, either through closer personal 
service or other means at their dis- 
posal. 

eg 


TAXES EXCEED FOOD COSTS— 
Some government representatives 
who accuse food manufacturers of 
making excess profits might do 
well to consider the fact that con- 
sumers are paying more in taxes 
than they are for their annual food 
bill. Speaking on this subject, Paul 
S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., re- 
cently said: 

“The consumer has been repeated- 
ly reminded of the increase in food 
prices and the need for price con- 
trols by government officials who 
have ignored the steady increase in 
the tax bite on consumer income by 
the rising cost of government.” 

Mr. Willis further said that statis- 
tics show that “whereas per capita 
expenditures for food have increased 
less than three times between 1940 
and 1950, personal taxes levied on 
the individual consumer have in- 
creased over six times since 1940.” 

This is the type of information that 
should be passed on to consumers. 
This is a _ responsibility for both 
wholesale and retail flour and food 
distributors. Food prices have been 
held well in line, despite increasing 
taxes and other operating costs. All 
of this is to the credit of the food 
industry. 

e 


SUCCESSFUL RETAILING—One of 
the important factors in selling flour 
and other food products at retail in 
independent stores where clerks are 
employed is. the training of these 
salesmen so that they will be able to 
answer all questions which are asked 
them by customers. Small stores are 
naturally unable to conduct regular 
sales training courses, and that is 
where the help of wholesale grocers, 
flour jobbers and other suppliers can 
be used to the greatest advantage. 
For instance, a wholesale grocer 
might hold meetings once a month 
for the clerks of his retail outlets. At 
these conferences a representative of 
the flour mill from which the whole- 


saler obtains his supplies could talk 
“For SUPER Results 
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to the clerks about flour, describing 
its nutritional value, its economy and 
other important factors regardrg 
ihe product. 

By activities of this kind who °- 
salers would not only be helping th -ir 
retail customers; at the same time 
they would be increasing their ovn 
sales volume. The closer the tie bo- 
tween wholesalers and retailers, the 
more efficient distribution of flour 
and other foods will be. Too much 
effort cannot be expended in this di- 
rection. 
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GENERAL MILLS PRESENTS 
NEW “COLORVISION CAKE” 


CHICAGO—General Mills, Inc., un- 
veiled its “discovery of the year” last 
week, presenting a new “Colorvis‘on 
Cake” made with Betty Crocker 
PartyCake Mix and featuring fruit- 
flavored gelatin as the magic ingredi- 
ent. Special promotions of the cake 
began Oct. 11. 

The cake was presented before the 
annual Newspaper Food Editors Con- 
ference in Chicago Oct. 9, when Gen- 
eral Mills was host to the group for 
dinner at the Ambassador East Hotel. 

The new cake offers homemakers 
an easy method for baking fruit-fla- 
vored cakes in pastel colors, General 
Mills said. Addition of the gelatin to 
the PartyCake Mix makes it possible 
to bake cakes that have a raspberry, 
strawberry, cherry, orange or lemon 
flavor and color. 

The “Colorvision Cake” was pre- 
sented to the public after 436 tests 
were made in the Betty Crocker 
kitchens at General Mills headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, company officials 
said. 
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13 STOCKHOLDER REPORT 
AWARDS GO TO FOOD FIRMS 


NEW YORK—“In these days of 
price inflation, rising costs and nar- 
row profit margins it takes a lot of 
capital to finance the mass produc- 
tion and distribution of food and 
grocery products,” said Paul S. Wil- 
lis, president of Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., last week. He 
added that under these conditions the 
well informed stockholder is vital to 
the industry if it is to attract inves- 
tors who provide the capital on which 
mass production depends. 

“This industry,” said Mr. Willis, 
“can take pride in its leadership in 
the annual competition of over 1,509 
companies for the ‘Oscars’ of industry 
awarded by the Financial World for 
the most informative reports to stock- 
holders. In this year’s competition 13 
of the 100 winners were companies 
in the food and grocery industry. 

“This leadership by the grocery in- 
dustry in modern stockholder rela- 
tions is important to the consumer as 
well as the stockholder. In the battle 
against inflation and rising costs it 
takes more production to hold the line 
on prices and this takes capital which 
stockholders provide.” 
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MADE:-RITE NOTES 
CONSTITUTION DAY 
DURHAM, N.C.—On Constitution 
Day, Sept. 17, the Made-Rite Bak- 
eries of Durham and Rocky Mount, 
N.C., started distributing to the 
schools, civic organizations, libraries 
and other institutions in the area they 
serve, 3,000 photographed copies of 
the constitution of the United States. 
Each document measu 28 in. by 
33 in. and is ready for hanging. They 
are being distributed by the Made- 
Rite firm as a public service in mem- 
ory of the company’s founder, the 
late Harvey L. Williamson. 
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St. Louis Millers 
Hold Golf Outing; 
Honor L. C. Chase 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club held its final golf 
outing of the 1951 season Oct. 5 at 
Glen Echo Country Club, with 130 
members and guests in attendance 
Forty golfers participated in the tour- 
nament, and prizes were won by the 
following: N. P. Nelson, Hal Dean, 
Ben Schulein, Frank Myers, Robert 
Jadwin, James Jackson, Jr., Ben 
Schulein, Jr., and George Whyte. 

James L. Young of Norris Grain 
Corp., president of the club, pre- 
sided at the dinner following the out- 
ing. He introduced and officially wel- 
comed the following guests: George 
Bischoff, Ralston Purina Co.; R. K. 
Hammel, Trenton Milling Co., Tren- 
ton, Ill.; C. Howard Kirk, Schafer 
Feed Co.; J. R. Meyers, National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co; 
Phil Wright, Chase Bag Co.; Clarence 
Cowdery, Boatmen’s National Bank; 
D. E. Tobey, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Kansas City; John Brown, Cypress 
Land Farms; L. F. Binkley, W. B 
Mueller and Cliff Hahne of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines; LeRoy Peters, 
International Forwarding Co., and Ed 
Verhasselt, Burlington Railroad. 

George Wiegers, the new freight 
representative of the Wabash Rail- 
road calling on the grain and feed 
trades, was approved for membership 
in the club. 

In recognition of his outstanding 
service to the milling industry, L. C. 
Chase was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Milling and Grain 
Club. He recently retired as vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., and as general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company. He 
had served as president of the St. 
Louis Millers Club during 1943 and 
1944. This club was consolidated with 
the St. Louis Grain Club in 1946 to 
form the present organization. The 
next gathering of the St. Louis Mill- 
ing and Grain Club will be a dinner 
meeting scheduled for Nov. 27 at the 
Columbian Club in downtown St. 
Louis. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS ISSUE 
REPORT ON 1951 MEETING 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Bakery Engineers issues to its 
members each year a complete, illus- 
trated, verbatim report of its annual 
meeting. The 350-page book covering 
the 1951 meeting was recently dis- 
tributed to ASBE members. 

Pictures of most of the speakers, 
reproduction of all the slides and 
forms presented, and a complete de- 
tailed record of all the discussions 
of the four-day meeting are included. 

The book also contains the registra- 
tion list of those present and a sub- 
ject index. The details of compiling 
the book are largely the work of Pat- 
rick J. Colombo, assistant to Victor 
E. Marx, secretary. 

The annual proceedings of the 
meetings of the society and its other 
publications are among the most valu- 
able permanent reference material on 
bakery production in the industry, 
Mr. Marx said in pointing out that 
the book is not for sale but is in the 
files of many libraries where it is 
available for inspection by nonmem- 
bers and the public generally. 

Inquiries about the society publica- 
tions may be directed to the society 
office, Room 1354, La Salle Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi¢a- 
go 1, Ill. 
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USDA Officials See 
Billion-a-Year Broiler 


Production by 1955 


WASHINGTON—Commercial pro- 
duction of 1 billion broilers a year is 
being forecast. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials have predicted that by 1955 
the booming broiler industry will be 
producing birds at the rate of 1 bil- 
lion annually. A 

This forecast, made by USDA of- 
ficials reporting to the front office 
of USDA planners, was disclosed last 
week. 

If this goal could be achieved, it 
would mean an advancing era of 
prosperity for the feed industry, 
which, through the cooperation of 
affiliated industries such as_ the 
chemical industry, has made possible 
the great increase in the production 
of poultry meat at a decreasing cost 
per pound in terms of grain. 

The predicted total of 1 billion 
broilers a year, compares with com- 
mercial production in 1950 of about 
600 million broilers. 

The big obstacle to the forecasted 
production—as admitted by USDA 
specialists—is that the nation’s feed 
grain production may not be able to 
keep pace with poultry industry re- 
quirements and at the same time 
maintain production of other grain 
consuming animals, such as swine, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and farm 
flocks of chickens. 

USDA 
the broiler 


specialists commented on 
production outlook fol- 
lowing issuance this week of the 
August hatchery production report, 
in which they said there was no 
news except that poultry production 
was zooming on uptrend that has 
not beeen reversed. The chief news 
point these officials saw in the Aug- 
ust report of a poultry production 
increase was that hatchery eggs were 
in short supply and tended to limit 
further advances in output. 

Commercial hatcheries’ output of 
chicks during August totaled 86,- 
940,000—-15% more than the previous 
record August production, in 1950. 
The number of chicks hatched during 
the first eight months of this year 
totaled 1,450,379,000, compared with 
1,251,763,000, last year. This repre- 
sents an increase of 16%. 

The demand for chicks for com- 
mercial broiler production continued 
strong and well above a year ago, 
USDA pointed out. 
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LOS ANGELES RETAIL 
BAKERS START SEASON 


LOS ANGELES—The soundest in- 
vestment for every baker in these 
times is in the improved quality of 
product and the consisent advertise- 
ment of that product, according to 
George Wolfe, sales manager of Tom 
Clark of California, a firm specializ- 
ing in merchandising fruit cakes. 

The temptation to cut corners in 
these days should be avoided, Mr. 
Wolfe told the capacity turnout of 
the Master Retail Bakers of Los 
Angeles County at the Acme Sequoia 
Lodge. Glenn Orr, manager of the 
Peerless Yeast Co., played host at 
the September session. 

Herb Schindler, Schindler’s Bak- 
ery, president of the group, presided. 
Hugo Ebmeyer, Ebmeyer’s Swiss- 
French Bakery, Montrose; Harry 
Becker, Manhattan Bakery, Manhat- 
tan Beach, and Ralph Englund, Mrs. 
Englund’s Home Bakery, were intro- 
duced as past presidents. 

Phil Seitz, secretary, reported 
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that the association’s membership 
was at an all-time high. Among the 
new members are Mrs. Donald Mey- 
er’s Bakery, Burbank; Grace’s Pas- 
try, G. Baillie’s Bakery, Glen Meyer's 
Bakery, Glendale, and Clifford Pen- 
ney, Grimes Chicken Pie Co. 
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LIQUIDATION ANNOUNCED 

AMARILLO, TEXAS—The liquida- 
tion of the Coffee-Davis Grain Co. has 
been announced by Joseph Coffee, 
partner in the firm.“The company’s 
450,000-bu. capacity elevator here has 
been sold to the Kearns Grain & Seed 
Co., and two elevators at Pringle have 


been sold to Joseph Bergner, North 
Plains wheat producer. A producer 
cooperative has purchased elevators 
at Miami and Laketon. Mr. Coffee 


21 


will assume management of the eleva- 
tor at Hoover Switch, and June Davis, 
a partner, will take over the elevator 
at Wildorado. 
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Baking Industry Protests Senate 
Committee Report’s Inaccuracies 
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CHICAGO—On behalf of the bak- 
ing industry, Howard O. Hunter, ex 
ecutive vice president of the Ameri 
can Institute of Baking, has sent : 
letter to Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D 
La.), protesting the recent Senate 
committee report in which the baking 
and milling industries were made ob- 
jects of unjustified charges. 

Sen. Ellender is chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee; it 
was a special subcommittee of this 
group which was commissioned to in- 
vestigate the utilization of farm 
crops, and whose report took the 
milling and baking industries heavily 
to task. A letter from the Millers 
National Federation protesting the 
committee’s action was sent to the 
senator for inclusion in the Congres- 
sional Record to give the milling in- 
dustry a chance for rebuttal. (See 
The Northwestern Miller for Oct. 9, 
page 12.) Mr. Hunter was given a 
similar opportunity on behalf of the 
baking industry. 

The partial text of Mr. Hunter's 
letter to Sen. Ellender follows: 


Reference is made to U.S. Senate 
Report 604 by the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 36 of the 81st Con- 
gress, authorizing an _ investigation 
relative to expanded use of farm 
crops. 

This letter to you is concerned sole- 
ly with Part III of the report, deal- 
ing with bread and bakery products. 
I understand that the section on Part 
III dealing with the flour milling in- 
dustry is being taken up with your 
committee by the Millers National 
Federation. 


“Completely Inaccurate” 

The section of the report on bread 
and bakery products is so completely 
inaccurate and so filled with innuen- 
does and personal opinions that in 
order to enswer it in detail would 
take a letter longer than the report 
itself. However, after your cordial re- 
ception ard conference with me I 
wish to take up below a few glaring 
inaccuracies and misrepresentations 
for the record. 

Preliminary to discussing these in- 
accuracies, however, may I present 
a brief background? 

The purpose for which the commit- 
tee was formed: Namely, to investi- 
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gate better utilization of farm crops, 
is a very laudable one. It is one in 
which the baking industry is intensely 
interested. The baking industry is 
the largest customer that the Ameri- 
can farmer has. We are by far the 
largest users of wheat, shortening, 
sugar, eggs and milk products of any 
other industry. 

Consequently, a report such as this 
which is so obviously biased by per- 
sonal prejudices of the counsel has 
already caused this industry serious 
damage. Instead of developing better 
cooperation between the baking in- 
dustry and the farmer in order to 
expand the use of farm crops, a re- 
port such as this creates suspicion 
and ill will on the part of the indus- 
try and the farmer and therefore 
defeats the main purpose of the com- 
mittee. A report by the U.S. Senate 
remains in circulation a long time. 

The section on bread and bakery 
products goes all around the main 
purpose of the committee and goes 
into personal opinions of unidentified 
witnesses which have little or no re- 
lation to the use of farm products. 
Throughout the report the so-called 
witnesses are identified as “those who 
believe,” “irate customers,” “a New 
York bank president,” “many people,” 
etc. 


FDA Reports Out of Context 

Much of the report on bread and 
bakery products consists of lifting 
completely out of context portions of 
hearings held by the Food and Drug 
Administration to develop standards 
of identity for certain types of bread 
and rolls. However, on page 9, the 
author of the report states: “The 
subcommittee did not call the repre- 
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RETAIL BAKERIES’ SALES 
HIGHER IN AUGUST 


WASHINGTON—Sales of the na- 
tion’s retail bakeries in August were 
7% above those in July, according to 
the monthly retail trade report of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Sales this August were also 8% high- 
er than for the same month in 1950. 
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sentatives of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration before it.” This is as 
good an illustration as any of the 
biased character of the report. The 
Food and Drug Administration is a 
responsible government agency 
charged with the protection of the 
consumer and if they are to be quoted 
even by indirection it would appear 
that they might have had a represen- 
tative testify before the committee. 

Worse than that, with the excep- 
tion of evidence on costs and prices, 
no baker was called before the com- 
mittee. The baking industry at no 
time had an opportunity to discuss 
with the committee standards, ingre- 
dients, quality, etc., which are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the report 
itself. 

(Mr. Hunter then cites specific in- 
stances of “misstatement of fact” and 
“insinuations,” challenging some 
statements contained in the Senate 
subcommittee report as “complete 
lies.”’) 

I realize the limitations on the 
length of this letter if it is to be con- 
sidered by the committee for inclusion 
in the Congressional Record and sim- 
ply wish to close first by thanking 
you for your cordial talk with me and 
to express to you my complete con- 
fidence in the desire of the committee 
to express facts rather than personal 
opinions. And finally say that a re- 
port of this kind has done us some 
damage in our relation with the pub- 
lic and the agricultural community 
which we hope may be partially cor- 
rected. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 
REVIEW “DONATION” POLICY 


MILWAUKEE-— In an effort to con- 
tinue effective control of the number 
of requests for donations, awards and 
similar merchandise and cash awards 
from groups outside the allied indus- 
try, the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn., at its September 
meeting, reaffirmed its position that 
association support can be given only 
to baker projects on a state level, and 
that all requests for awards, dona- 
tions, etc., be handled by a special 
committee. 

All requests received by firms and 
individuals are to be sent to the sec- 
retary’s office for direction to the 
committee which is to screen and pass 
on them. A similar plan is now also 
in effect with the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. The allied plan became effective 
several years ago and since then has 
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been from time to time reaffirmed. 

It was stressed in membership dis- 
cussion of the problem that while the 
amounts involved in the individual re- 
quests are not too large, the aggre- 
gate of such requests runs into large 
figures over the period of a year, espe- 
cially when the local requests are 
multiplied by requests received by 
firms from throughout their extensive 
sales areas. 

So that its membership will be fully 
cognizant of the association’s actions 
and the course each firm and indi- 
vidual can follow, a letter will be 
mailed outlining the policies covering 
such requests, the association said. 


——“SBREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CITIES FOR FUTURE GRAIN, 
FEED MEETINGS PROPOSED 


MEMPHIS—The board of directors 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., recognizing the increasing dif- 
ficulty of getting hotel dates for fu- 
ture conventions, voted last week to 
recommend that certain cities be con- 
sidered for future conventions. 

The cities named were Galveston, 
Texas, for 1953; Cincinnati, in 1954; 
Atlantic City, in 1955, and San Fran- 
cisco, in 1956. Minneapolis already 
had been definitely approved as the 
city for the 1952 convention. 

Each new board has the preroga- 
tive of setting the convention dates 
and place for the following year, asso- 
ciation officials explained, so the 
board action at the Memphis conven- 
tion constitutes a “recommendation” 
to future boards. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. J. SPERRY PLANS SCHOOL 
FOR BAKERY SALES FORCE 


CHICAGO—A three-day school for 
bread sales management, sponsored 
by Sperry’s “Personal Opinion,” is be- 
ing planned, according to E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chi- 
cago. 

“This school for wholesale bread 
bakery owners and managers, bread 
sales managers and bread sales su- 
pervisors,” said Mr. Sperry, “will deal 
with basic problems of bread sales 
management and provide practical, 
proven answers taken from every-day 
experiences of successful bread sell- 
ing operations.” 

The school is to follow a well-de- 
fined curriculum, now being devel- 


oped. Included in the program of in- 
tensive study of the selling function 
of wholesale bakeries will be demon- 
strations of modern methods of sell- 
ing more bread. The course of study 
will be devoted exclusively to bread. 

It is expected that this school for 
bread sales management will be at- 
tended both by wholesale bakers and 
their employees who are responsible 
for the planning, organization, opera- 
tion and administration of the bread 
sales department, the most important 
phase, today, of bakery operation, 
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Mr. Sperry said. Information regard- 
ing time, place, registration fee and 
curriculum for the school may be ob- 
tained from E. J. Sperry, 244 E. Pear- 
son St., Chicago 11, Il. 


——“SREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPROUTED KERNELS 
Badly sprouted wheat kernels are 
not a good source of seed, as less 
than Lalf will germinate, according 
to the North Dakota Extension Serv- 
ice. 
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Nay we 


THE WORLD’S HUNGER — More 
than one half the world’s total popu- 
lation of 2,325 million, notably people 
living in China, Japan and India, are 
badly underfed, even with foods of 
the plainest kinds such as wheat, rice 
or barley. For many many years these 
people have had to get along on a 
severely restricted diet, mainly of ce- 
reals, which is far below their real 
nutritional needs. The amount of milk, 
eggs, poultry and meats available to 
these people per capita is practically 
negligible. They are, therefore, ex- 
tremely vulnerable to diseases of all 
kinds, which is the reason why their 
average length of life is around 26 
years only instead of the 66 years for 
men and 68 years for women with 
people in better fed countries. 

But the population in these really 
hungry countries, as it is everywhere, 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
which will cause in an increasing de- 
gree periodic famine and pestilence, 
bringing in their train hardship, suf- 
fering, discontent and _ irritation, 
which in the past has resulted, as no 
doubt it will in the future, in a 
tendency toward revolt, revolution 
and war! 

This year the U.S. and Canada will 
produce extraordinarily large crops of 
cereals, but obviously the people of 
the world have a crying need for every 
bushel and every pound of it, and even 
though these entire surpluses were 
to be made available to half the 
world's population suffering from hun- 
ger and inadequate diet, it would still 
not serve to supply the proper nutri- 
tional needs of these vast hungry pop- 
ulations; yet the surplus would help. 

What should be done, it seems quite 
obvious then, is to work out such 
plans as will make such surpluses as 
easily as possible available to the 
world’s people who are suffering for 
the lack of sufficient food, but it is 
not suggested that this would be an 
easy task. The U.S., with an action 
of generosity unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the world, through its Mar- 
shall Plan, is doing a great deal. But 
no one for long likes to accept gifts 
and charity. What should be done, 
then, is to make things easy as pos- 
sible for the hungry people of the 
world to be able to purchase such 
excess foodstuffs from Canada, the 
US., the Argentine, Australia and 
other countries, as these export coun- 
tries have to dispose of. 

@ Two Necessary Steps—The most 
satisfactory method, beyond any ques- 
tion, of doing this would be to per- 
mit in every way possible the people 
who live in these food deficient coun- 
tries to sell to us, without any unnec- 
essary hindrances in the way of tar- 
iffs, quotas and prohibitions, such 
goods and products and commodities 
as they now have for sale and which 
we can use, so enabling them to ob- 
tain more of our money with which 
to purchase the foodstuffs we have 
for sale. 
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Then another step might be taken, 
that was actually proposed by the In- 
ternational Colombo Plan, which 
would be to encourage, indeed to help, 
these hungry people to build up their 
industries so that they can process 
their own natural resources into goods 
that surplus food-producing countries 
such as our own can use. All such 
efforts would undoubtedly help: to 
alleviate somewhat the present men- 
acing situation. 

@ The Real Solution—The real solu- 
tion, however, to avert famines and 
pestilences with their accompanying 
hardships and discontent which lead 
to wrong thinking, revolution and 
war, must be to make every attempt 
possible to increase the yield per acre 
of land already under cultivation, and 
in every country in the world, and 
then to bring into cultivation as many 
additional acres as can be put to the 
production of foodstuffs of one kind 
or another; for people who are fairly 
well fed are not as a rule inclined to 
revolt or go to war. 

The costs of such humanitarian pol- 
icies, whatever they might be, would, 
we suggest, be far, far cheaper in the 
long run than the terrific cost and 
disturbance of preparing for and the 
fighting of wars of defense against 
aggressive peoples made mad by hun- 
ger and who have nothing but suffer- 
ing to look forward to.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 


With the exception of pies, cakes, 
ice cream, fruit and/or other des- 
serts, the public school cafeterias of 
Richmond, Va., unlike those in many 
other cities, do not sell candy and 
soft drinks to pupils. The reason giv- 
en is improvement of pupils’ dental 
health. The only beverages sold to 
Richmond children in school cafe- 
terias are milk and fruit juices. Sale 
of candy was abandond some years 
ago because of the belief that it re- 
duced sales of other food needed for 
proper nutrition. 
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& & & Africa’s Gold Coast perpetu- 
ates the ancient HARVEST FESTI- 
VAL which has been celebrated for 
time immemorial among most peo- 
ples of the earth. On the Gold Coast 
the festival is called lomowo, which, 
in the local language, means “hooting 
at hunger.” The celebration, believed 
to have been adopted centuries ago 
from the Old Testament, is the 
method used by the Accra tribes to 
cive thanks to their gods for a good 
harvest.  % The festival has be- 
come a holiday season. Most Accra 
Africans put on their bright home- 
woven flowing robes, called kentes. 
The local chiefs show their authority 
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GROUNDS 


CASTERS OF STONES 
may be confined to the sinless. 
Yet, one of the circumstances 
that makes life considerably less 
irksome is the ever present op- 
portunity to see and hear the 
miller who is loudest in con- 
demnation of trade evils con- 
stantly practicing them himself. 
Very often his act is innocent 
of harmful purpose, being mere- 
ly an exemplification of the 
difference between the rule 
which governs “them fellers” 
and the rule which governs 
“me.”—W ords of Editorial Wis- 
dom from The Northwestern 
Miller of Half a Century Ago. 





“Tt is considerable hard,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “to give general satisfaction. Now, 






there’s Pap Stone, over to 
the grocery. When the mar- 
ket goes down, he kicks if I 
don’t put down the price of 
flour quicker’n scat. Then 
when she goes up, he comes 
around and says, ‘Dad, you’d 


ought’nter be so dang sudden 
putting up prices seein’ you got 
your bin full of cheap wheat.’ 
Still, Pap hisself has a deft 
touch when it comes to pricin’ 
canned goods and other gro- 
ceries,.” 
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by parading through the streets be- 
neath big umbrellas borne by their 
followers, % J J As the chiefs walk, 
they sprinkle the streets with grain, 
a relic of days when the tribes 
thought it necessary to give back to 
the earth some of its yield and thus 
appease the gods who might other- 
wise let the land become barren. 


OIL IN THE BREAD—A recent 
United Press dispatch out of Mexico 
City reported that “three bakeries 


-were closed by the government for 


using motor oil in baking bread.” Ap- 
parently the Mexican bakers have 
been making some technological ad- 
vances that we have not been aware 
of on this side of the border. 


An important trend in U.S. rice 
farming has been the shift from the 
old-fashioned binder-thresher method 
of harvest to the modern, high-speed 
combine-drier method. Almost all 
rice today is harvested with com- 
bines at a moisture content of ap- 
proximately 20%. This rice has to be 
put through driers to reduce the 
moisture to 13 or 14% before it can 
be safely stored. 


Through the development of new 
products and the creation of new 
consumer demands, through the de- 
velopment of new techniques, through 
shorter hours and increased compen- 
sation, through constant research and 
development and the, as yet, unlim- 
ited possibilities which they unfold, 
our dynamic industrial system has 
created the one economy which offers 
real, rather than mirage-like, hope to 
the overcrowded and undernourished 
peoples of the world.—Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of the University 
of Iowa. 
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The roasted flat breads of the early 
barley times lost their popularity 
when the Egyptians discovered the 
art of raising bread by yeast or some 
leavening agent. Millet, oats and bar- 
ley could not be raised, and wheat 
and rye replaced them as the raw 
material of bread. + 


SIGHT FROM BLINDNESS 
Under ice-bound lands, 
Groping in chill and dark, 

The blind root blindly expands 
In deepening, widening arc. 


Never shall it know sky, 

Nor feel warm kiss of sun; 

In darkness must live and die, 
Unquestioning myrmidon. 


Yet its meek substance forces 
Forth leaf, stem and pollen clan 
And the ripened kernel that sources 
Sight in the eye of man. 


Kunigunde Duncan. 
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MARS WITH A FULL BELLY 


OES Mars, the god of war, draw his sword 

more quickly on an empty stomach than 
when he is fed and fat? That the answer to this 
is “yes” seems to have been assumed by’ most 
humanitarians. Hunger is represented by them to 
be a cause of war, and thus food is supposed to be 
a preventive—the basic assurance and support of 
peace and amity among nations. 

But now come six of the world’s greatest 
scientists who bring us up sharply ta,what they 
say is a fact of human nature uninfluenced by 
what goes on in the stomach and changeable only 
through the persuasions of mind and heart. These 
men are the Nobel prize winners in chemistry who 
expressed themselves recently in a two-hour con- 
ference with American and European newspaper- 
men. 

The Nobel scientists were making one highly 
gratifying and optimistic assertion. They said that 
starvation no longer is inevitable for any people; 
that sufficient scientific knowledge is available 
now to make possible the production of adequate 
food not only for the world’s present population— 
about two and a half billion—but for at least 
four billion people. 

Then came the grimly disillusioning “but,” 
which was that an adequate diet and a high 
standard of living will not in themselves bring 
about or sustain world peace. It will take more 
than three square meals a day, they said, to prevent 
international hatred, intolerance and war. 

Those who have been reading the autobiogra- 
phy of Herbert Hoover must have been impressed 
anew with the stupendous job of filling empty 
bellies which fell to him and his army of generous 
associates during and after World War I. Complete 
social chaos and insufferable human misery were 
prevented by their efforts, and the lives of many 
millions of Europeans were preserved. To a large 
extent these human resources, it is sad to reflect, 
reappeared a generation later to wage war upon 
us who preserved them. The starving and rickety 
children whom we fed through Herbert Hoover 
became Hitler’s youth. 

A new version of this kind of ingratitude 
appears today in the wake of World War II. Now 
we aim not merely to fill the empty belly but to 
keep it filled through those vast and complicated 
mechanisms of relief and rehabilitation which 
center in the United Nations and find their prin- 
cipal support in the American dollar. But already 
the worm of hatred gnaws at the green fruit of 
gratitude. Observers return from abroad with 
reports that daily become more ominous concern- 
ing the changing attitudes of those we have be- 
friended. Are these the seeds of hate that sprout 
into the spirit of war? 

Such gloomy reflections as these doubtless 
creep into the thoughts of those who must find 
the billions of dollars needed to “implement” world 
rehabilitation. Point IV conjures them up. Yet, 
in keeping with the loftiness and extravagance of 
our intentions, these reflections are not likely to 
reduce either the degree of our extravagance or 
the loftiness of our intentions. 

Point IV is not, of course, a platter of food, 
though it seems to be the child of that earlier 
presidential “point” embracing the ideal of free- 
dom from want. Point IV, you remember, originat- 
ed from President Truman’s inaugural address, in 
which he called for a “bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth 
of undeveloped areas.” As this theme is developed 
by our Department of State, it blossoms out thus: 

“Point IV helps to build personal freedom by 
offering economic advancement without political 
retrogression, by increasing freedom from want 
directly and indirectly, by fostering the growth 
of democratic thought and institutions, by pro- 
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viding the opportunity for greater self-realization, 
and by helping people to take advantage of that 
opportunity. Point IV helps to achieve peace by 
improving the economic and social conditions that 
support peace, by bringing hope into many hope- 
less regions, by channeling energies into con- 
structive action, by strengthening the will and the 
ability of peaceful people to resist aggression, and 
by building international cooperation through the 
United Nations system.” 

You just can’t argue against a thing like this, 
any more than you can dispute with the Golden 
Rule. It is the entrancing picture of a well-fed 
world. Meanwhile, there stand those Nobel sci- 
entists, croaking that human nature hasn't 
changed and hinting darkly that the man with 
the full stomach may still not be a man of peace. 


eee 
CONSCIOUS PARALLEL ACTION 


OU may not know this—you may never have 

heard the term—but “conscious parallelism” 
is a crime, and one of these days you may find 
yourself in jail and suffering other grievous pains 
and penalties because of having been caught at it. 
Briefly defined, the crime is knowing that your 
price is the same as your competitor's. 

Identical pricing has become highly dangerous. 
The Federal Trade Commission has said: “The 
economic effect of identical prices, achieved 
through conscious parallel action, is the same 
as that of similar prices achieved through overt 
collusion.” Conscious parallelism of action, there- 
fore, is treated as a violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

Businessmen have always assumed that it helps 
to create competition if everybody knows what 
everybody else is charging. Trade journals publish 
such figures, and many trade associations do, 
although others fall into fits of ague, in view of 
current anti-trust philosophies, at the very 
thought of such a thing. 

Government lawyers are against the general 
dissemination of price information, and in the 
sugar industry have stopped it. Matched prices, 
to them, are suspicious and guilt of conspiracy is 
assumed. The old Anglo-Saxon rule that, if cir- 
cumstantial evidence has an innocent as well as a 
guilty interpretation, the prisoner goes free, has 
been set aside, FTC now assumes you are guilty 
until you can prove you are innocent. 

To belabor one’s intelligence over such a per- 
version as this is to look at a tree rather than the 
forest. In a swift series of astonishing decisions in 
recent years the Supreme Court of the United 
States has radically changed the interpretations 
of our antitrust laws. Lawyers have tried hard 
to keep up with these almost revolutionary 
changes, and businessmen have almost thrown 
up their hands in vain efforts to understand what 
the antitrust laws now mean—as interpreted. They 
are no longer guided by the simple old moralities 
of business but by ten thousand new and complex 
commandments handed down from the Mount 
Sinai of the Supreme Court into the brief cases 
of regiments of Moseses swarming up and down 
the slopes of the New Deal and Fair Deal dung 
heap. 

“The trouble,” writes Harold Fleming in his 
book aptly bearing the title, “Ten Thousand Com- 
mandments,” “isn’t simply that almost every 
businessman in the United States could now, by 
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the new rules, be hailed into court by government 
officials and be fined, branded a criminal for the 
most commonplace and accepted practices, and 
subjected to treble-damage suits by competitors 
and customers. It is that the policies and prac- 
tices by) which American business has grown so 
phenomenally productive have one and all in 
recent years been damned, discouraged and sup- 
pressed. The present situation involves a prepos- 
terous contradiction in American ways. The 
morals of the business community and the findings 
of the federal courts are in head-on collision. 
Almost straight through the fabric of American 
business, what is honorable by one standard is 
criminal by the other.” 


THE LEANING TOWER OF BABEL 


VEN the British Socialists are beginning to 

think there's something phoney about the 
Russians. This new one-million-ton wheat and feed 
grain deal with the Communists has not gone 
down too well with the man in the street who is 
unable to reconcile a trade deal with war in 
Korea. 


When first elected in 1945 the Socialistic slo- 
gan was “left can speak to left,” which indicated 
that birds of a feather could get together. Honeyed 
words and phrases, allied to the Communists’ but- 
ter-won't-melt-in-our-mouths attitude, lulled the 
public inte a mood of acquiescence. Lauded as the 
achievements of two benign democracies working 
hand in hand to the common good were the trade 
agreements which started off amidst peace and 
good will towards all men at the season of Christ- 
mas, 1947. These deals allowed the exchange of 
Russian grain for British-built machine tools and 
Commonwealth-produced rubber, tin and wool. 
That the Russians would ever stoop so low as to 
use these products for other than peaceful means 
never seemed to enter the heads of the Socialists. 
And to make sure that nothing did enter their 
heads they turned deaf ears to the warnings of 
Winston Churchill's Conservatives, men more ex- 
perienced in the ways of international diplomacy 
than these Socialistic intellectuals. 

Following Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s de- 
cree that it was necessary to sup with the Devil 
with a long spoon, more agreements were made, 
but this latest example; which included wheat, 
has left the Socialist fraternity reeling. Richard 
Crossman, a Socialist member of Parliament and 
political columnist for a British Sunday news- 
paper, nearly turned turtle trying to make it look 
good and yet at the same time stay on the right 
side of the political fence. Mr. Crossman wrote: 

“The best news of the week is that we have 
signed another and even bigger contract for the 
purchase of Russian grain. This trade agreement 
will doubtless shock those American congress- 
men who are urging a complete blockade of 
Russia and China. Such a blockade, however, would 
ruin Britain and make war inevitable. All the 
same there is something illogical about the whole 
affair. If the trade agreement is good sense, then 
somebody is grossly exaggerating the danger of 
Russian aggression. If the pace and scale of re- 
armament is justifiable, then the trade agreement 
is stark lunacy.” 

Mr. Crossman, a product of Winchester and 
Oxford, is a very erudite Socialist and one cannot 
help feeling that he has stumbled upon the truth 
somewhere in his description of illogicalities. 
Which one he will save up for future use as an 
example of pertinent comment will depend upon 
which way the wind blows. And meteorological 
knowledge is not helped by emulating the ostrich 
and sticking one’s head in the sand, as he and 
so many of his political friends are doing at the 
present moment. 
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World Breadgrain Crop Up 5%, 


Approaches 1938 Record Yield 


WASHINGTON—World breadgrain 
production in 1951 is tentatively fore- 
cast at about 245 million short tons, 
according to information available to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. The indicated production for 
wheat and rye, if achieved, would be 
one of the largest on record, compar- 
ing with the record production of 248 
million tons in 1938. 

The outturn is forecast about 5% 
larger than in 1950, with increases 
reported for North America, Soviet 
Russia and Asia. A small net increase 
is also estimated for Europe, reduc- 
tions in most of western Europe be- 
ing more than offset by better out- 
turns in eastern and central Europe. 
The increase in the prospective world 
outturn is in wheat, with rye less than 
the below-average harvest of 1950. 

Wheat production is now forecast 
at 6.65 billion bushels, compared with 
6.32 billion in 1950 and the 1935-39 
average of 6.02 billion. The wheat 
crop in the traditionally deficit area 
of western Europe is smaller than 
that of 1950, increasing import needs 
in most of those countries. Spain is 
the outstanding exception for the 
area. Production there appears to be 
about 40 million bushels larger than 
the 1950 harvest. A larger part of 
Europe's import needs this season will 
be dependent upon supplies from the 
Northern Hemisphere exporters, since 
both Argentina and Australia are ex- 
pected to have smaller crops than in 
1950. Prospects are below average in 
both countries because of reduced 
acreage. 

In North America wheat production 
is forecast at 1.6 billion bushels. This 
would be the largest wheat crop of 
record for the continent. A record 
crop of 579 million bushels is in pros- 
pect for Canada, while the US. crop 
is almost a billion bushels following 
seven successive crops of over a bil- 
lion bushels. The U.S. acreage for 
harvest is a little above 1950, but 
yields sre 2 little lower, averaging 16 
bu. an ecre compared with 16.6 in 
1950. The current estimate includes 
651 million bushels of winter and 348 
million of spring wheat. Canada’s 
crop, in contrast, is about 95% spring 
wheat. 

Carryover Large 

Larger than average carryover 
stocks in both the U.S. and Canada 
bring the total supply for the current 
season to about 2.2 billion bushels. 
This is larger than the supply a year 
ago, but falls somewhat below the 
record supply of 2.6 billion bushels 
in 1942. The current large supply 
would provide about 1.3 billion bush 
els for export or carryover after sup- 
plying normal domestic requirements. 
Limitations of transportation in Can- 
ada, however, both rail and lake, can 
be expected to hold actual exports 
in the 1951-52 season considerably 
below total availabilities. Also a sub- 
stantial part of the larger carryover 
stocks in Canada consist of frosted 
wheat that is expected to be used 
principally for feed. 

Rye production in North America 
is reported at about 44 million bush- 
els, compared with 36 million in 1950. 
Most of the increase is reported for 
Canada, where production is up about 
40%, on the basis of the September 
report, despite a small reduction in 
acreage. Yields, now estimated at 16.7 
bu. an acre, contrast with last year’s 
near-average yield of 11.4 bu. 

Total wheat production in Europe 


is now forecast at 1,565 million bush- 
els. This compares with 1,520 million 
in 1950 and the 1935-39 average of 
1,599 million. Conditions were less 
favorable than last season in most of 
the western European countries. Re- 
duction appears greatest in Italy, 
France and the U.K. In addition, the 
Low Countries report smaller har- 
vests as did Scandinavia. Spain, in 
contrast, reports the largest crop 
since 1934. This largely offsets reduc- 
tions in the other principal producing 
countries of western Europe. 


Conditions Better 

Conditions in central and eastern 
Europe were better than in 1950, es- 
pecially in the Balkans, where drouth 
last year reduced crops. Yields in 
Yugoslavia and Rumania are reported 
considerably larger than those of a 
year ago. Larger crops are reported 
for Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece, 
also. Some increase over the 1950 har- 
vest is reported for western Germany 
and also seems in prospect for Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany. 

These central European countries 
are especially important in the pro- 
duction of rye, with Poland, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia alone accounting 
for about 70% of Europe’s prewar 
rye crop. Conditions were reported 
less favorable for rye than for wheat, 
and the total production for Europe 
is estimated to be slightly less than 
the below-average crop of 1950. 

Latest information on the Soviet 
Union substantiates earlier reports of 
prospects for an increased wheat crop, 
compared with the 1950 harvest. A 
smaller rye crop, however, is esti- 
mated, with some shift from rye to 
wheat acreage taking place. Trade 
agreements for the current market- 
ing season may be indicative of the 
larger wheat crop, the most recent 
being the agreement with the U.K.., 
which calls for delivery of 200,000 tons 
of wheat out of a total of one million 
tons of grain. Wheat was not included 
in the previous Soviet-British trade 
agreements. Other bilateral agree- 
ments entered into by the Soviets in 
recent months included one with 
Egypt calling for an exchange of 
wheat for Egyptian rice and cotton 
and an agreement to supply India a 
moderate quantity of wheat. 


Asia’s Crop Larger 

The wheat harvest in Asia is ex- 
pected to be about 5% larger than 
the good 1950 outturn. Reported in- 
creases for Turkey and China account 
for the bulk of the increase. Crops in 
Japan and Manchuria were also re- 
ported better than in 1950. These sub- 
stantial increases more than offset 
reductions in most countries of the 
Middle and Near East. Widespread 
drouth reduced outturns in many of 
those countries. Latest reports indi- 
cate little change from the 1950 wheat 
harvest in India and Pakistan. Turkey 
is the only rye producer of signifi- 
cance in Asia. Definite information on 
the production for 1951 is not avail- 
able, but indications point to some 
increase over the large 1950 outturn. 

The wheat crop in Africa is esti- 
mated to be smaller than in 1950. Un- 
favorable conditions in Algeria and 
Tunisia reduced harvests significant- 
ly in those two countries. The reduc- 
tions were only partly offset by in- 
creased production in Egypt and a 
small increase in French Morocco. 
Prospects are good for the crop in 
the Union of South Africa, where har- 


vesting begins November-December, 
and the production may approach the 
record harvest of a year ago. Rye is 
of no significance in Africa. 

It is early for definite information 
on the crop in South America but 
prospects are less favorable than at 
this time a year ago. Reduced acre- 
age in Argentina is an important fac- 
tor in the over-all outlook, since Ar- 
gentina normally accounts for 75 to 
80% of the continental total. Severe 
drouth in northern and northwestern 
zones of that country prevented seed- 
ing the full acreage intended for 
wheat. Continued drouth in certain 
areas is causing some apprehension as 
to yield prospects in those localities. 
Large flights of locusts are reported 
in Santa Fe and Cordoba, but control 
measures are in progress. Acreage in 
Chile, the second ranking wheat pro- 
ducer of the Continent, is also re- 
ported somewhat smaller than last 
year’s area. 

Prospects are for a smaller harvest 
in Australia, starting November-De- 
cember. Wheat acreage is down about 
8%, compared with the acreage a year 
ago, on the basis of preliminary re- 
ports. The reduction from last year’s 
low figure brings acreage to only 
83% of the 1935-39 average. The 
largest reduction is reported in New 
South Wales. Acreage in this state, 
normally the largest wheat producer, 
is now placed at 2.75 million acres, 
only 55% of the large acreage in 
1947-48. 

Acreage in Western Australia is 
maintained at the high level of a year 
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ago (3.2 million acres), giving that 
State the largest area, and Victoria, 
with reduced acreage, falls into third 
place. This is a reversal of the usual 
order of Victoria in second place and 
Western Australia third. Reduced 
wheat seeding is partly attributed to 
unfavorable weather at seeding time 
and partly to some shift from wheat 
farming to more profitable sheep 
raising, and other causes. 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION PLANS 
50TH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS Organization 
plans for the Golden Anniversary con- 
vention of the Indianapolis Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. got under way 
at a recent meeting of the associa- 
tion's board of directors. 

The convention will be held Jan. 
20-22 at the Hotel Claypool in Indian- 
apolis. Registration for this event is 
expected to be 1,000. 

Reservations for exhibit rooms are 
now being accepted. And members 
planning to attend the convention are 
urged by association officials to make 
their hotel room reservations some- 
where in the city without delay. 

Fred K. Sale, executive secretary 
of the association, said this 50th anni- 
versary meeting will be an outstand- 
ing one. Some of the leading grain 
and feed men in the country are ex- 
pected to attend, he said. 
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PLANS EXPANSION 
NEW YORK—tThe Alco Grain Co., 
with headquarters in the New York 
City area, plans construction of a 
plant in Albany, N.Y., to process spent 
brewery grain for farm use, it report- 
ed in Albany real estate circles. 





BIRTHDAY BROADCAST—Continental Baking Co. officials put in personal 
words of greeting when Irene Beasley presented the fifth anniversary broad- 
cast of “Grand Slam” from a Times Square Theater recently. The program, 
heard on Columbia Broadcasting System stations at 11:30 a.m., EST, has 
been advertising Wonder Bread and Hostess Cakes since its start. Shown 
congratulating Irene are, left to right, Cedric Seaman, vice president in 
charge of sales; R. K. Stritzinger, president and chairman of the board; Miss 
Beasley; Walter Everett, account executive, Ted Bates & Co., and Lee Mack 


Marshall, advertising manager. 
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SALES FUNDAMENTALS 
INSURANCE | cney'to forget fundamentals and to 


‘© 41l Risks’’ leok for “tricks” was scored by Bill with 
Neal, general sales manager of the 
Special Service to Flour Mills on ~}| Greene-Haldeman automobile agency, wee 
Export and Domestic in his address to the September meet- 


Ocean and Lake Insurance ing of the Allied Trades of the Baking bi 





and Tranportation Industry of Southern California. Even 
tricks must be based on fundamentals, 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling he said. 


It is important, too, Mr. Neal ou 34 ei y Caniol 
Teac stressed, to know why a sale was not 
Ww estern Assur ance made. Once the real reason is deter- FL 
Company mined, an answer can be found. No 
TORONTO, CANADA solution is likely without knowing the 
real reason, which is often obscured 
by trivial explanations. 
F.C. Thompson Co., Ltd. Mr. Neal gave enthusiasm as the 
most vital ingredient of good sales- 
manship. “New products sell because 
there is enthusiasm for them; while 
standbys may drop off in sales sim- 


ply because the element of enthusiasm 
GRAIK is lacking,” he said. 
y 
ZZ 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Gordon Merchant, Merck & Co 


ided over the meeti d an. 
MERCHANTS § rornced tne vacancies caused by the” | CANADIAN 
Processors of resignations of Ted Bryant, Globe ; at 
M lis , ly 
LinseeD | sovsean ff mma'scsGecn Cnty soar, | SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
OILCAKE OILCAKE second vice president and a director, : 
MEAL MEAL respectively. Mr. Bryant has been pro- 


moted to sales manager of the bakery 
TORONTO ELEVATORS division for northern California for ROLLED OATS 
Lim Globe; while Mr. Bleuel has been ad- } 
TORONTO CANADA vanced to assistant sales manager for 
C & H in Chicago. 

A nominating committee of Frank 


: ; Hall, Morton Salt Co.; Bob Shipp, OATMEAL 
rn rte ee Sugar Products Co., and Lorry Sporer, 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. General Mills, Inc., was appointed to 
Ot» 3, hp CS recommend candidates to fill these va- 
mts Ci: na cancies. Ed Zilley, Consumers Yeast a 








Grain, Flour and Allied Products Co., was appointed chairman of the 
membership committee. 

An inscribed gavel was presented 
to Mr. Shipp in recognition of his 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. service as past president of the al- a) 

FLOUR MILLERS lied trades, 1950-51. = r a 

Specializing In Exports GREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 0 In a} *) ou =) 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA afi 
ss 











Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide A. EARL STRAUB NAMED - 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—A. Earl q a , 
Straub has been appointed director of | 4 1 1 Ss 1 F | im it d 
the feed and seed division of the M's- 
Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley souri Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ic enittieasie eel ferson City. The division administers 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. the feed control laws of the state. 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD Mr. Straub succeeds James P. Mc- 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Ginnis, who resigned to begin the 
practice of veterinary medicine. 


FMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


eg | WINTER WHEAT 
SPRING WHEAT [eager PTT : 
FLOURS ae eR rs ts desea 


Maple Leaf | [nnn oe a a Monarch 
Cream of the West | Crescent 
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Castle | B= Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Overseas Newsnotes e+e By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


EUROPEAN BUYING ACTIVITY— 
Though there are as yet no signs of 
Germany ebeing a major participant 
in the imported flour trade during 
the current crop year, a noticeable 
feature of the market has been the 
activity of the private grain import- 
ers. With the approval of the federal 
government, the traders are scouring 
the world for supplies of bread and 
feed grains. 

Following the recent 150,000-ton 
deal for low grade Canadian wheat, 
authorities have made dollar funds 
available for purchases elsewhere. A 
total of $2.2 million has been allo- 
cated for the purchase of bread and 
feed grains in Kenya and Iraq and $1 
million to obtain corn from South 
Africa. Other deals are pending, and 
wherever there is a grain surplus a 
German importer will be found prob- 
ing. 

As a result of a meeting last week 
between officials of the German and 
French governments, France has 
agreed to supply 50,000 tons of wheat 
during the current crop year on IWA 
terms. Of this total, 15,000 tons will 
be in the form of flour. 

Spanish officials have described the 
current crop as being the best for 
the past 100 years, and the opinion 
has been expressed that the extent of 
the domestic crop is such that self- 
sufficiency is insured for the year. 
However, some marketmen are of the 
opinion that imports, although on a 
reduced scale, will be necessary later 
in the crop year if the port mills 


are to keep running. Canada is men-, 


tioned as a likely supplier. 

Reports indicate that the govern- 
ment of Sweden is considering mak- 
ing application to the International 
Wheat Council for an increase in its 
quota. Heavy losses have been sus- 
tained this year and the problem has 
been increased by a severe attack of 
black rust. Flour imports, however, 
are deemed by traders to be unlikely. 


RICE PROSPECTS IMPROVE—The 
current world demand for wheat and 
wheat products is still bolstered by 
the acute shortage of rice which has 
prevailed since the war. An improve- 
ment in the supply situation is now 
apparent, which may mean a slight 
reduction in the demand for wheat, 
which has been used as a replace- 
ment food by native populations. 

Officials of the consultative com- 
mittee on rice production, which met 
recently in Singapore, have stated 
that though monsoon conditions in 
southeast Asia have not been as fa- 
vorable as last year, there are re- 
ports of good rice crops in other 
parts of the world. As a general con- 
clusion it appears that there are fair 
prospects of meeting importers’ re- 
quirements in the new season, al- 
though increased production is still 
needed to cover the whole of the de- 
mand. 


One region where production will 
not be increased is the important rice 
consuming country of Gambia, Af- 
rica. Despite the failure to produce 
poultry, eggs and fish in this terri- 
tory, as well as peanuts elsewhere, 
the British government has been try- 
ing to grow rice. The capital cost has 
been assessed at more than $3 mil- 
lion, but so far no rice has shown up. 
Losses have been estimated for last 


year at $3 million, with the prospect 
of an even bigger deficit this year. 

Gambia, a small importing coun- 
try, has an IWA quota of 39,000 bu. 
a year, and imports of flour from 
Canada totaled 617 bbl. in the crop 
year 1950-51. Rice is the main im- 
port, and any cutback in supplies 
would mean a bigger reauirement for 
wheat and wheat products. 


= 

AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION AND 
WHEAT SUPPLY—If the present 
rate of immigration to Australia con- 
tinues and there is no increase in 
wheat production, officials predict 
that by 1970 there will be no surplus 
wheat and flour for export. This situ- 
ation is cited as a reason for imme- 
diately increasing the acreage sown 
to wheat and for attracting more im- 
migrants willing to work on the land. 
The loss of wheat and flour business 
would be serious for the Australian 
economy because the industry has 
made a substantial contribution to 
export earnings during the past few 
years. 

The Australian mills are stated to 
be fully booked with export orders, 
but because of the recent shortage of 
wheat some have had to restrict their 
running time to 90 hours a week until 
the new crop is available in November. 


@ 
SHIPPING ACTIVITY—London ship- 
ping circles report that during the 
past few days 10 ships have been 
booked to load grain from St. Law- 
rence ports for shipment to Germany. 
The rates were in the region of $15.05 
ton, a rise of 70¢ over the figure pre- 
viously quoted for similar business. 
The owners are guaranteed free dis- 
charge of the grain at the rate of 


3,000 tons daily, which means that the 
ship can be turned round in two days. 
For similar voyages to the U.K. the 
rate is $16.34 ton, the extra cost be- 
ing accounted for by the fact that 
the owners must allow a much longer 
turn round in British ports. 

The rates have recently advanced 
because of the keen competition be- 
tween British and Continental buy- 
ers for the movement of grain from 
Canada before the closing of the St. 
Lawrence navigation season. 


Shipping men have also reported 
inquiries for ships to load grain at 
the Gulf and Pacific Coast ports of 
the U.S. for India. American tonnage 
has recently taken care of this move- 
ment. Charterers were offering $25.20 
ton but the owners are quoting a 
higher rate. 

e 


BRITISH BISCUITS BETTER— 
Members of a British productivity 
team, which has been studying the 
biscuit and cake factories in the U.S. 
for the past few weeks, were not im- 
pressed by what they saw. Their 
spokesman stated, “We saw nothing 
which would radically improve the 
industry in this country. This was per- 
haps not surprising as we have been 
making biscuits and cakes much lJong- 
er than the Americans.” 

The first recorded instance of an 
English baker ruining his production 
because he would not pay regard to 
what others knew was the late King 
Alfred who, when given shelter from 
his enemies by a kindly peasant wom- 
an, let the cakes he was set to watch 
burn to a cinder. That would be 897 
A.D. or thereabouts, so the English 
spokesman would be about right in 
his knowledge of history. 





Abolition of Night Baking in Britain 
Recommended by Investigating Group 


LONDON—The 
ment has been asked to introduce 
legislation limiting night work in the 
manufacture of bread and flour con- 
fectionery. 


British govern- 


The recommendation has_ been 
made by an officially appointed com- 
mittee which was convened to study 
the question in September, 1950, fol- 
lowing agitation by the labor unions. 
The main basis of the union claim 
was that work between the hours of 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. was a social hard- 
ship and a major deterrent to recruit- 
ment to the industry. The committee 
accepted the claim but warned that 
adoption would mean a slide in work- 
ers’ earnings because there is a 10% 
addition to the rates for night work. 

Baking firms will suffer if the rec- 
ommendation is implemented by Par- 
liament. Small bakers might not be 
greatly affected but the large three- 
shift bakeries would have to extend 
their plants to make up for the loss 
in output from existing facilities. The 
effect on the bread consumer, how- 
ever, would be slight, the committee 
considered, because bread could still 
be bought newly-baked, though at a 
later hour than currently prevailing. 
The major loss would be in the trade 
in newly baked breakfast rolls 
though, it was pointed out, this would 
be felt more keenly in Scotland than 


in England, where fewer rolls are 
eaten, 
Proposed Rules Outlined 

The committee outlining the pro- 
posed legislation stated that one of 
two courses could be chosen: The 
employment of no persons in the 
manufacture of bread and flour con- 
fectionery between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
or the employment of no person be- 
tween those hours for more than 
half the weeks worked in any calen- 
dar year. Exceptions would be made 
for one night a week for the week- 
end trade or the Jewish Sabbath and 
also in the event of breakdowns or 
if employees were away ill. The regu- 
lation could also be waived the night 
before a holiday shutdown and would 
not, in any event, apply to master 
bakers. The legislation, it was sug- 
gested, could become effective in two 
years’ time. 

Currently the making of bread and 
other baked foods usually takes place 
on different shifts in England and 
Wales, but in Scotland it is possible 
to interchange operatives between 
the two types of work because the 
apprenticeship scheme there insures 
training in all branches of the indus- 
try. In England and Wales this in- 
terchange is not yet possible on a 
wide scale, but it will increase as a 
result of the introduction of the ap- 
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prenticeship scheme this year. Once 
this difficulty has been overcome ob- 
servers feel that a rotation of shifts 
like that proposed in the report 
could take place without much dis- 
location of work. 


Some Opposition Seen 

One view expressed indicates that 
the effect on the bread consuming 
public and on the distributive work- 
ers of either of the two methods of 
limitation proposed would be negligi- 
ble. On the other hand, some bakers 
have expressed objection to the aboli- 
tion of nightwork and some opposi- 
tion to the legislation can be ex- 
pected. 

This latest development adds one 
more difficulty to the number cur- 
rently facing the British bread and 
flour confectionery industry, observ- 
ers say. The low margin of profit re- 
sulting from strictly controlled prices, 
the compulsion to deal only with a 
fixed group of suppliers with which 
the baker is registered plus the con- 
tinued use of high extraction flour 
are all subjects of periodical com- 
plaint. No separate distribution of 
imported flour is permitted to those 
bakers who express a preference for 
it in order to mix in with their own 
blends while the acute shortage of 
other ingredients forbids the produc- 
tion of high quality confectionery. 
Individual bakers have complained 
that the standard is that of the least 
efficient baker and that the consum- 
er cannot expect an improvement in 
quality until restrictions are relaxed. 
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British Purchase 
USS. Corn and 


Canadian Barley 


LONDON—During the past few 
weeks the British government has 
been compelled to make scarce dol- 
lars available for the purchase of 
Canadian barley and American corn. 
This policy will continue in order to 
build up the requirements for British 
feeders. Domestic cereal production 
this year has been well below that of 
last year, the loss of wheat being 
assessed at 500,000 tons and of oats 
at 150,000 tons. 

Making this announcement to a 
meeting of feed trade representatives, 
the Ministry of Food’s director of 
animal feedstuffs, H. R. Humphries, 
pointed out that thodgh supplies 
of U.S. corn were available the pro- 
vision of supplies for the U.K. would 
depend upon the export policy of the 
U.S. government. The authorities 
were exercising a certain amount of 
control over exports and much, there- 
fore, depended upon the allocations 
made by the selling officials, he said. 

Mr. Humphries added that the 
present position on the world cereal 
market was too fluid to form any 
conclusive opinion as to the probable 
trend of available supplies but every 
effort would be made to secure stocks 
for the U.K. 

British marketmen had been hop- 
ing that some supplies of corn could 
be obtained from the Argentine but 
news that the crop in that country 
is below expectations makes the pros- 
pect unlikely. The argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute has revealed that 
the yield this year will be 2.6 million 
tons, compared with the 3.5 to 4 
million tons forecast by local trad- 
ers. Although the outturn is better 
than that of 1949-50, when only 836,- 
400 tons were produced, it will still 
be insufficient to provide an appre- 
ciable export surplus. 

Domestic consumption is assessed 
at 2 million tons which leaves only 
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600,000 tons for export and, of this, 
120,000 tons has already been, sold 
to France. The Argentine authoyitié 
have made few offers to*the: alte | 
ing countries, and they appear: toshe 
adopting a policy of holding some’ ih 
reserve® until the prospects for: the 
1952 harvest become clear. 

Those countries wishing to,buy the 
amount available will be fopeed to 
pay the Institute’s price, which is 
considerably higher than that, quoted 
for U.S. corn. 

Britain has obtained corn under 
the recent trade deal negotiated with 
Russia, but it is not clear whether 
this was grown within the Soviet 
territory or whether it was obtained 
from the satellite states of Hungary 
and Rumania. The reports of better 
crops in these countries indicate the 
possibility of an export surplus, but 
because of the prevailing. wéuld-wWide 
scarcity competition among+the west- 
ern European importing countries 
would be severe, leading to the pay- 
ment of premium prices. 


———-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FLOUR PORTION OF 
EXPORTS TRIMMED 

WINNIPEG—Wheat made up the 
bulk of Canadian wheat and flour 
exports last week, totaling 3,781,000 
bu., and only 533,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour. International Wheat 
Agreement countries took 435,000 
bu., with Trinidad, Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria, Belgian Congo, Bahamas and 
British Guiana, the buyers. Class 2 
flour sales totaling 98,000 bu. went 
to the Canary Islands, Guatemala, 
Japan and Tangier. 

IWA wheat sales were broken down 
as follows: Brazil, 378,000 bu., Japan 
332,000, U.K. 289,000, Ireland 257,000, 
3elgium 83,000, Bolivia 51,000 and 
Honduras Republic 6,000. 

Four countries took Class 2 wheat, 
including the U.K. 1,629,000, Ireland 
164,000, Belgium 38,000 and Switzer- 
land 21,000. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA EXPORTS 

VANCOUVER—There was only a 
limited export of grain through Brit- 
ish Columbia ports during September, 
the volume being down considerably 
compared with the August figure. 
However the movement from here to 
date has been largely old crop grain, 
and the new prairie crop will not get 
rolling until well into the current 
month. Present prospects are for a 
much increased export total for Oc- 
tober. British Columbia exports in 
September were 3,652,133 bu. com- 
pared with 3,612,670 bu. in the same 
month last year and 6,524,265 bu. in 
August this year. Vancouver ship- 
ments in September were 3,328,467 
bu. with the balance, 413,666 bu. go- 
ing from New Westminster. Vancou- 
ver exports for the new crop year to 
Oct. 4 were 9,729,000 bu. against only 
4,943,408 bu. in the same period a 
year ago. In addition New Westmin- 
ster elevator has cleared 746,923 bu. 
against only 238,933 bu. for the same 
period a year ago. 
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Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 


CANADIAN MILLS WORKING 
LESS THAN CAPACITY—The slow 
start to business during the crop year 
has been reflected in the working of 
the industry during August. Mill op- 
erations averaged only 64.4% of ca- 
pacity when computed on a 27-day 
working period in the month and a 
daily potential of 97,789 bbl. In July 
the operations were 57.4% of the 
combined’ rated capacity over a 25- 
day period. Actual flour production 
was returned at 1,699,569 bbl., com- 
pared with the monthly average of 
1.97 million barrels achieved during 
the previous crop year. 

Millfeed production during August 
amounted to 61,934 tons, made up of 
23,230 tons of bran, 27,380 tons of 
shorts and 11,324 tons of middlings. 

The figures for September are ex- 
pected to show a slight improvement 
but the mills are still working under 
capacity. However, the surplus oper- 
ational strength will be absorbed 
when the export markets show great- 
er activity. 


STORAGE REGULATIONS RE- 
LAXED—Because of the acute stor- 
age and transportation problem fac- 
ing the wheat industry, the govern- 
ment has empowered the board of 
grain commissioners to relax its reg- 
ulations in order to make additional 
space available. The board will now 
be permitted to license such build- 
ings as skating rinks and dance halls 
if they are available and suitable for 
storage. This is a return to wartime 
conditions when even churches were 
used to store the excess wheat crop. 

The onus on finding the additional 
space has been placed on the eleva- 
tor owners and it is expected that 
applications for licenses will be made 
in the next few days. Provided the 
buildings selected meet the board's 
specifications, which are strict, there 
will be no delay in giving the neces- 
sary authority. 


GRAIN CAR UNLOADING SPEED- 
ED—A new type of door for railroad 
grain cars is expected to speed the 
unloading process besides preventing 
loss of grain in transit, according to 
an announcement by the Canadian 
National Railway Co. which has de- 
veloped the door. 

The door consists of four wooden 
fillers and a frame section both 15 
in. high and 7 ft. long. They are 
separated by five ribs. The number 
of sections used may vary with the 
height of the car or the size of the 
grain load: The frame section has 
three paperboard panels. After use, 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 














LIMITED 


_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


the door can be made ready again 
by inserting new paperboard in the 
lower frame. 

Officials state that the new door 
has passed stringent tests and will 
now become standard equipment. Al- 
ready an initial order to equip 2,000 
cars has been placed. 

s 
INDIA TO INCREASE IMPORTS— 
Following the failure of the mon- 
soon in India, marketmen expect that 
the 1952 grain import requirement 
will be hiked by at least 1 million 
tons, giving a total intake of 4 million 
tons. The crops in southern and west- 
ern India have been severely dam- 
aged by drouth and near famine con- 
ditions are reported. Economic condi- 
tions in the country are likely to de- 


teriorate because the lack of water 


has resulted in a cutback in power 
supplies which, in turn, will reduce 


the industrial production, particularly 
of cotton textiles, important export 
assets. 

Th. export surplus of oilseeds will 
also be lower following a reduction 
of 25% in the yield. 

These factors, together, will make 
it difficult for the Indian government 
to find the necessary foreign currency 
to buy grain abroad and it is possible 
that the U.S. will again be called 
upon to provide aid to combat famine. 
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MARKETING VOTE SET 


WINNIPEG — Manitoba's coarse 
grain referendum will be held Nov. 
24, it was announced Oct. 1 by Mani- 
toba Minister of Agriculture F. C. 
Bell. The ballot will read: “Do you 
wish to sell your oats and barely as 
at present?” The ballot must be 
marked "Yes" or “No.” 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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2» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
3 Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
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7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers have grown 
gracn gor OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of ee 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 





DON F. COPELL ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, vice 
president and chief engineer of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
told bakers how to squeeze more pro- 
duction and profit out of operations 
despite rising production costs at the 
regular monthly dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Bakery Production Club 
Oct. 10 at the Civic Opera Bidg. 

Mr. Copell, who drew a crowd of 
nearly 70, many from out of town and 
from as far away as Washington, New 
York and California, told the produc- 
tion men that earnings in the next 
few years must come from saving on 
the elimination of present inefficiency 
and waste. 

Illustrating his remarks with a film 
and charts, Mr. Copell said that labor 
is one of the biggest cost items in a 
bakery, and that efficient methods and 
machines are needed to get the maxi- 
mum utilization of employee efforts. 

Mr. Copell, who is a past president 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, also lectures at New York 
University on work simplification 
methods. Ways to save motion in a 
bakery were demonstrated on a film 
made at Mr. Copell’s own plant, 
where Mrs. Wagner's pies are pro- 
duced. 
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3,000 ATTEND OPEN HOUSE 
OF CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


CHICAGO—Nearly 3,000 friends of 
the Chapman & Smith Co., attended 
the elaborate open house for the open- 
ing of the firm’s ultra-modern new 
plant at Rolling Pin Square, Melrose 
Park, Ill., Sept. 29-30. 

Representatives of the baking in- 
dustry and its allied industries were 
led on a conducted tour of one of the 
most modern plants in the country. 
The plant contains 120,000 sq. ft. floor 
space, has private switch track facil- 
ities, a complete test bakery and re- 
search laboratory. 

Visitors were given a presentation 
of Chapman & Smith merchandising 
and sales tips, and viewed a display 
of baked goods baked in the research 
bakery. Officials of the firm said they 
received many complimentary com- 
ments on the attractive display of 
bakery goods. Another feature of the 
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Don F. Copell 





tour which attracted much attention 
was the historical display, showing 
high points of the company’s growth 
since 1878. 
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A-D-M DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 70¢ a 
share of common stock payable Dec. 
1, to stockholders of record Nov. 15. 
Stockholders also have voted to 
amend the company’s certificate of 
incorporation. The amendment ends 
pre-emptive rights which stockhold- 
ers have heretofore had to subscribe 
for or to buy new issues of stock. 


R: C. PRATT | 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS | 
rORONTO, ONT... CANADA 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Rotate 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CENTRAL STATES TECHNOLOGISTS—The annual combined meeting of 
District 3, Association of Operative Millers, and the Cincinnati Section, Ameri- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, was held in Louisville, Ky., Sept. 28-29. 
Pictured above are some of the people who attended the meeting. The picture 
on the left includes, from left to right, Mrs. A. V. Vanscoyk, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, and Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Simmons, Mid-West Laborator- 
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ies, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. The center picture includes W. B. Briggs, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Ray 
F. Sopher, Garland Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Indiana. The tall man in the pic- 
ture on the right is J. R. Steenhausen, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, with 
V. E. Fisher of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill., and J. E. Anderson, 
Igleheart Bros. Division of General Foods Corp., Evansville, Ind. 





Quartermaster 
Steps Up Rate 
of Flour Buying 


CHICAGO—The Army made heavy 
flour purchases during the week end- 
ing Oct. 15. Total purchases amounted 
to 381,650 sacks, awarded on two sep- 
arate days 

The first day, Oct. 10, the Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office here took 
59,650 sacks of hard wheat flour, 
packed in 50-lb cottons for the Navy. 
Awards were: California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles, 1,200 sacks f.o.b. 
Torrence, Cal., at $5.47, 900 sacks for 
National City, Cal., at $5.51; Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., 800 sacks for Yukon, Fla., at 
$5.71; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 800 sacks for Charleston, S.C., 
at $5.71, 750 sacks for Boston at $5.62, 
1,200 sacks for Philadelphia at $5.57, 
1,600 sacks for Great Lakes, IIl., at 
$5.26, 1,800 sacks for Bayonne, N.J., 
at $5.57, 800 sacks for Pensacola, 
Fla., at $5.48, 4,000 sacks for Norfolk, 
Va., at $5.64, 600 sacks for Corpus 
Christi, at $5.25, 1,200 sacks 
for Bainbridge, Md., at $5.57. 

Awards on the remainder of the 
purchases for that day, to be packed 
in 50-lb. cottons for export, were: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 18,800 sacks for 
Norfolk, Va., at $6.04; Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, 800 sacks for 
Philadelphia at $6.12, 1,200 sacks for 
Newport, R.I., at $6.17; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 10,- 


Texas 


900 sacks for Oakland, Cal., at $5.94; 
General Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, 
5,000 sacks for Oakland at $6.02; Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
2,400 sacks for Brooklyn, N.Y., at 
$6.13; Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, 5,000 sacks for 
Oakland at $5.95, 800 sacks for Tor- 
rence, Cal., at $5.98. 

The heaviest purchases were made 
Oct. 12. The flour also was of hard 
wheat. Awards were: Terminal Flour 
Mills Co., Portland, 50,000 sacks for 
Auburn, Wash., at $5.56, 25,000 sacks 
for Auburn at $5.58, 25,000 sacks for 
Auburn at $5.59; General Mills, Inc., 
Sperry Division, 60,000 sacks for Au- 
burn at $5.62, 20,000 sacks for Lyoth, 
Cal., at $5.97, 60,000 sacks for Lyoth 
at $6.04; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 12,000 
sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at $5.88; 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 50000 
sacks for $5.67; Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., Portland, 20,000 sacks for Au- 
burn at $5.59. 
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SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
YEAR BOOK PUBLISHED 
CHICAGO — The 1951-52 Year 
Book and Trading Rules of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn. is 
now off the press. Copies are avail- 
able from the association’s office at 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chi- 

cago 4. The price is $1 a copy. 
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GRASSHOPPER SURVEY 


The annual fall grasshopper egg 
survey is now in progress in North 
Dakota. An improved infestation out- 
look for 1951 is anticipated. 


U.S. Grain Storage 
Capacity Tops 
2’ Billion Bushels 


ST. LOUIS—A preliminary total 
from a survey of grain storage space 
in the U.S. indicates more than 2 bil- 
lion bushels of commercial capacity 
and more than one half billion of 
Commodity Credit Corp. bin capacity, 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn. reports. 

The survey, summarized in the ac- 
companying table, was made by the 
CCC in cooperation with the national 
association and affiliated organiza- 
tions in various states. The prelim- 
inary total does not indicate the stor- 
age devoted to rice, beans, etc., as 
distinguished from other grains. Fig- 
ures are not yet in for Iowa and Ne- 
braska, and figures for some states 
must be rechecked, the G&FDNA 
points out. 

“The survey is important to the 
trade in various ways,” the associa- 
tion says. “The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration probably will 
try to correlate its r tions 
for certificates of necessity on stor- 
age facilities in line with its idea of 
‘expansion goals’ for all grain stor- 
age.” 

Although tax amortization applica- 
tions for grain storage facilities still 
will be received during the present 
“moratorium” period, no certificates 
are expected to be issued except as to 
facilities completed or acquired be- 


fore Sept. 23, 1950, G&FDNA com- 
ments. 

It notes that with the sending of 
about 20 applications back to Wash- 
ington in early September the shelves 
of PMA will be temporarily cleared 
in this matter. 
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I, M. FERREL APPOINTED 

APPLETON, WIS.—Irvin M. Fer- 
rel has been named Midwest terri- 
tory representative for the edible divi- 
sion of the Western Condensing Co. 
here. Mr. Ferrel has been associated 
with the baking industry in the Mid- 
west for some 20 years. He will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at 
Bloomington, Hil. Western Condensing 
manufactures dairy ingredients de- 
signed for the baker. 
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SAMUEL O. SORENSEN 
NAMED TO A-D-M BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of E. A. Olson to the executive com- 
mittee of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and the election of Samuel O. 
Sorensen to the board of directors 
were announced following the com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting 
Oct. 9. 

Mr. Olson joined the firm in 1942 
as manager of the flax fiber division. 
He was named a vice president in 
1947 and later that year was elected 
to the board of directors. Mr. Soren- 
sen joined the company as a chemist 
in 1923, served as chief chemist 
and technical director and in 1947 
was named vice president in charge 
of research. 





AACC-AOM JOINT MEETING—Millers and chemists in the Central States 
area, representing the Cincinnati Section of the American Association of 


Cereal Chemists and District No. 8 of the Association of Operdtive Millers, 
held their annual combined meeting Sept. 28-29 at Louisville, Ky. Pic- 
tured above are some of the people in attendance. In the picture on the left, 
the men are, in the usual order, Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N.J.; Emery C. Swanson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ml., and 


Frank C. Schwain, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. The group at the table 
in the center include, from left to right, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Kjera, General 
Mills, Inc., Louisville; Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Zerull, also of General Mills, Louis- 
ville, and Mrs. Kenneth M. Gaver, Keever Starch Co., Rossford, Ohio. Mr 
Zerull appears again in the picture on the right with Carl Raible (center). 
Pillsbury-Ballard Division of Pilisbury Mills, Inc., Louisville, and Horace 
G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
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Neff & Fry Bins 
defy the elements 


Coal barges were tied up to Neff & Fry Bins during an 
Ohio River flood. After the waters receded, the bins were 
as sound as ever. 


Tornadoes have destroyed adjacent buildings without 
damaging the walls of Neff & Fry Bins. 


More important, normal year-’round weather has little 

effecton the Super-Concrete 
Staves of which Neff & Fry 
Bins are built. The staves are 
hard and dense. They do not 
rot, burn, rust or spall. They 
require no face-lifting and 
painting, although owners 
sometimes paint them for 
esthetic reasons. 


All the distinctive advan- 
tages of Neff & Fry Bins are 
explained in our folder, “Bins 
with the Strength of Pillars.” 
Be sure to read it before you 
purchase structures for han-- 
dling flowable bulk materials. 
Write for a copy now while 
the subject is on your mind. 


Not exported except to Canada 
and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. -+ 


Four Neff & Fry Grain 
Bins at Liberty, Ind 


226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 
STORAGE BINS 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A, STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 





Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Oct. ~ 
13, 


6, 

1951 1951 

Allied Mills, Ine. 3 5 35% 36% 
Allis-Chalmers 543 / 419%, 4% 
id, $3.25 : Y 98% 107 

™% 115% 117% 

282 

53 

oa 


Am. Cyanamid 
Pfd. ; 


Corp. 
Cont. Babine Co. 
Pid. $5.50 . 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $41 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
Gen. Baking Co. 


Gen, Foods Corp. 
$3.50 


Gen. Mills, Ine... 
Pfd. 35 % 
Pid. 5% ° ‘ 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Pfd. $5 


Horn & Hardart 


$3. 50 es 
” Biscuit Co. 
$7 
Novadel- Agene 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 
Pfd. ‘ 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. . 
. Regis Pa. Co. 


Sterling br. i< 
Pfd. $3. 
Sunsh, Bis, Inc. 
United Biscuit of 
America 
Pfd. $4.50 
Victor Ch, 
Pfd. $3.50 
Ward Baking Co. 21° 18% 
Warrants 6 ‘ 6 
Pid. $5.50 . 99%, 
Bid Asked 
#Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15% 17 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. . Is 20%, 
+Standard Milling Co. . 10% ll 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
*+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc. 
Ciosing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Oct. : 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co. ‘ -». 119% 121 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. o> wee 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. oo. 10 
Omar, Inc. . - 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. $ 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.... 106 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Clos 


Sept. 


28, 
1951— 1951 
Canada Bread ef 2.65 3.30 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.6 8.00 3.50 
Pfd. : 5% 7 
Catelli Food, A il 
B ; c 18% 
Consol. Bakeries 5 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. 
General Bakeries 
Inter City Bak. 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig. 
Mid-Pacifiec Grain 
Ogilvie Flour . 
Pfd. ees 
Parity Flour 
St. Lawrence Fl. 21% 
Toronto Elevs. . 15% il 
United Gr., A ..18.87% 17.25 
George Weston . 27 23 23% 
Pid. 4%% . 104 ot 9114 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
a 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B ; 
Canadian Bakeries ‘ es 10% 
Can. Food Products, Pfd.... 60 
int. Milling, Pfd. Se 
McCabe Grain, A ...... ee a 
McCabe Grain, B ‘ 9% 
Purity Flour, Pfd. . SI% 
Reliance Grain s 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Oct. 6, 1951 (000’s omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 41 ee os . 
Buffalo 1,450 1,538 407 
Duluth 505 
Lakes 


Totals os 2, 1,746 407 
Previous week 903 407 
Oct. 7, 1960 ... "395 763 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 


MAKERS SINCE 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averege wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is thet of the dey preceding publication. 








(Coytinued from page 14) 
only fair. Prices Oct. 13 were un- 
changed, compared with the previous 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was good with prices about 5¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions were 
good. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
32%, compared with 28% a week 
earlier and 15% a year ago. Family 
buyers took 52% of bookings and 
bakers 48%. Operations averaged 
68%, compared with 70% the pre- 
vious week and 74% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and slightly lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Oct. 13: carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@7.45, standard patent 
$6.05@7.15; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.85 @6, standard patent $5.70 
@5.85, straight grade $5.65@5.80; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades 

Hutchinson: Last week was a quiet 
one for mills of the Hutchinson area 
as bookings were limited to single 
carlots for nearby shipment. Most 
bakers appeared fairly well covered. 
Family flour business picked up 
slightly. Prices closed 5¢ lower than 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions took a turn for the better and 
mills were operating at 100% of ca- 
pacity. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
family patent $6.20@6.30, bakers pat- 
ent $5.40@5.45, standard $5.25@5.30. 

Texas: Poor demand was again the 
rule last week, sales probably aver- 
aging about 15% of capacity, family 
flour predominating. Running time 
was a shade better at four to five 
days. Prices were unchanged, except 
that clears were again somewhat 
lower. Quotations Oct. 13: family ex- 
tra high patent $7@7.20, high patent 
$6.70@6.90; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.90@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched $4.70@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business remained 
in a rut of inactivity in the central 
states area last week. Sales were 
widely scattered and for only small 
fill-in quantities. Directions, how- 
ever, were good. 

Buyers appeared determined to 
wait out an anticipated market break, 
and mills were prevented from offer- 
ing discounts because of the relative 
softness of millfeeds. A few instances, 
however, of a discount of 10¢ for 
quick shipment were reported, al- 
though by mills which needed grind- 
ing time. Generally speaking, mills 
were operating on a full schedule 
because of the steady run of ship- 
ping directions. New sales amounted 
to less than 50% of capacity. 

The bulk of sales were of spring 
wheat flour. Soft and hard winter 
wheat flour went begging for the 
most part. 

Family flour departments had lit- 
tle to talk about in the sales end, 
because dealers are fairly well 
stocked for long-term coverage. How- 
ever, directions held to a high level, 


as consumer sales reportedly were 
heavy. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@5.99, standard $5.75@5.89, 
clear $5.44@5.59; hard winter short 
$5.77@5.80, 95% patent $5.67@5.70, 
clear $4.90@5.40; family flour $7.80; 
soft winter short $6.94@6.95, stand- 
ard $6.25@6.34, clear $5.67@6.10. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported an- 
other week of inactive buying with 
new business on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping directions, however, 
were sufficient to warrant five days’ 
running time. The demand for clears 
was not as aggressive as for the past 
few weeks. 

Elsewhere in the area there was 
no general buying by either bakers or 
jobbers. Some spring wheat mill rep- 
resentatives reported they participat- 
ed in fair sales to bakers prior to 
price advance. Mills in the immediate 
area found sales to be unsatisfac- 
tory and confined to small round lots 
to a wide territory. Shipping direc- 
tions were good and mill operation 
satisfactory. Prices were unchanged. 
Clear and low grades were on the 
draggy side. However, the higher ash 
types found better sales than the 
better grades. Prices were about 5¢ 
sack under a week earlier. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 11: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.60, ordinary 
$5.80, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.65; 
bakers’ soft winter short patent $6.50, 
cake $6.50, pastry $5.15, soft straights 
$5.60, clears $5.05; hard winter short 
patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.35; spring short patent 


$5.95, standard $5.85, clear $5.50, low 
protein clears $5.15. 


East 


New York: Light buying on price 

reductions early in the week was 
practically the only flour business 
closed last week. With two holidays 
—Yom Kippur, the sacred day of 
atonement, and Columbus Day—the 
week was short and the trade did 
not deviate from its hand-to-mouth 
policy, nor was there the upswing 
in shipping directions that had been 
expected to follow the Jewish holi- 
day to replenish lowered stocks. All 
that was reported in any channel 
was an occasional car as on the high- 
er prices the trade saw no incen- 
tive to build up supply positions. 
* Mill protection against a 6¢ ad- 
vance the first of the week brought 
scattered spring wheat flour buying 
from the smaller trade. Several 
southwestern mills which made 7@ 
10¢ reductions for October shipment 
also participated similarly, but soft 
wheat users, in spite of dwindling sup- 
plies, were not heavy buyers. 

Prices were practically unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring high 
giutens $6.54@6.64, standard patents 
$6.19@6.29, clears $5.90@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.25@6.33, 
standard patents $6.05@6.13; high 
ratio soft winters $6.65@7.40, stand- 
ard patents $5.50@6.05. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were dull 
with most of the mill representatives 
and flour brokers the past week. Sev- 
eral exceptions occurred where flour 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Tota: sales, 1,000 bu. 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 


Wheat 
1,532 


purch., bu. 
11,023 


Brazil 

Ceylon 

Costa Ricat ... 
Cuba 

Denmark ..... 
Dom. Republict 
Ecuadort 

Egypt . 

El! Salvadort .. 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala .... 
Haitit 
Hondurast 
Iceland ... 
India 

Indonesia 
Ireland 

Israel ... 

Italy 


Netherlands ... 

New Zealand .. 

Nicaraguat " 

Norway . 

Panamat 

Peru +. 

Philippines .... 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia .. 

Spain 

Sweden ....... 

Switzerland ... 6,430 

Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 

U. K 177,068 
6,246 


580,917 18,667 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Oct. 9. tSales recorded 


Oct. 5. tQuota filled. 


[fanaa 
Guaranteed -+~-———United States*———— 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
oseeke 1,632 
6,135 ‘a 8,100 
367 es 1.130 
2,434 11,801 
ee 5,409 
1,217 


102,694 


255,149 
152,455 


580,917 
162,033 368,903 


by Wheat Council! through 


buyers had stayed out of the market 
and found it the time to buy, and 
buying of 10 to 20 cars resulted. Dis- 
counts were permitted on immediate 
shipments of hard Kansas patents. 
The larger sales were made on hard 
Kansas and soft wheat pastry and 
cake patents but were on commit- 
ments up to 120 days, so no discounts 
were given on the larger sales. 

Family patents came in for a little 
buying but only for immediate needs. 
Directions in all flours are fairly good. 
No interest is shown in clears or glu- 
tens. Warm weather continued the 
entire past week and caused bakers 
to complain that both bread and 
sweet goods sales were slower. 

Quotations Oct. 13: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.94@6.27, 
medium $5.99@6.37, short $6.09@ 
6.47; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.17@6.31, medium $6.22@6.41, short 
$6.27@6.51; clears $5.98@6.64; high 
gluten $6.52@6.70; family flour, ad- 
vertised brands $7.79@8.10; other 
brands $6.47@6.81; pastry and cake 
flours $5.80@7.40; Pacific Coast pas- 
try flour $6.51. 


Philadelphia: Reports of an im- 
pending price advance spurred flour 
sales somewhat at the start of the 
week, but that proved only a tempo- 
rary relief frorn extended dullness. 
Prices on all grades were unchanged 
from those which prevailed a week 
earlier. 

Advice from the trade indicated 
that the brief activity involved only 
modest amounts, something which 
reflected the fact that bakers have 
not given up hope for an opportu- 
nity to purchase later at a saving. 
Most are still very price-conscious. 

Mill representatives reported that 
stocks on the whole were ample for 
nearby production needs of bakeries. 


_ They say that it would require an 


important downward revision of quo- 
tations to bring out any large-scale 
purchasing. If that doesn’t develop, 
the expectation is that there will be 
more hand-to-mouth ordering. An ex- 
ception to the over-all supply con- 
dition, however, is soft wheat flour, 
for it is known that some of the 
medium-sized establishments have 
permitted supplies to dwindle. 

Demand for baked goods at the 
retail level continues to be disap- 
pointing. Some establishments have 
experienced a modest improvement 
in demand, attributing it to the cool 
weather, but others say volume is no 
better than at the end of the summer. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring family 
$7.60@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $6.45@6.55, standard 
patent $6.35@6.45, first clear $6.25@ 
6.35; hard winter short patent $6.20 
@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20; soft 
winter standard $5.35@5.65. 


Buffalo: Total flour output for the 
week was somewhat under that of 
the previous week. 

Sales to bakers and chains were 
in the line of replacements, with none 
of the mills reporting anything size- 
able in the way of orders. A few 
inquiries were made, but nothing de- 
veloped of them. Prices were little 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





‘eek-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 


family .. 
top patent .. 
high gluten 
short ..... 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Ry ° 
Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring 

Spring 

Spring short 

Spring 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, standard, 


Family patent ... 
Bluestem 

Bakery grades .. 
Pastry 


5. 


@ - $6.45@7 


85@5.99 


---@. 
5.75 @5.89 


5. 


5. 


44@5.59 
--@7.80 
77@5.80 


5.67@5.70 
4.90@5.40 


---@. 
6.94@ 6.95 
6.25@6.34 

a 


5. 67 a 6. 10 


--@5.24 
--@4.24 


6.67@6.69 
New York 


$...@. 
6.54@6.64 
@ 


6.19@6.29 
5.90@6.25 
6.25@6.33 
6.05@6.13 


a 


5.60 @6.05 


any Sat 


$7 


Mp 
-- @ 

« 
0@ 


5.60@ 
5.30@ 


Is Kans. 
55 $ a 
@ 


@6.25 -++@ 


6.00 ° @ 
5.90 
6.10 a 


@. 


i“ 
@ 
a 
a 


@. 


@ 
a 
@ 
5.00@ 
4.00@ 
6.55@ 


Phi 


5.800 
6.45@ 
1.35 @ 
5.25@ 
5.20@ 
5.10@ 


60@7 


5.36 
4.30 
6.60 


a Boston 


7.8: a 
6.§ 6.59@ 
6.55 1.34@ 
6.45 5.241@ 
6.35 6.12@ 
6.3 5.31@ 
6.2 5.11@ 


Spring top patent 


Spring second patent 
Soft winter exports 


*In cottons, Ft. William basis. ¢100-lb. papers 


City 8st 


8.12 $7.79@8 
6.64 6.52@6 
6.39 6.27@6 
6.29 6.1°@6 
6,27 a 
6.36 6.09@6 
6.16 


Toronto 
$...@11.60 
-.@11.10 
@ 5.30 


Louis 


Pittsburgh 


70 


51 


Buffalo 
a 


tN. Orl'ns 
10 $...@. 

6.25@6.50 
6.05 @6.25 
5.90 @6.15 
5.80@6.10 
5.85 @5.95 
5.70@5.85 
4.80@5.00 
5.90@6.15 
5.50@5.65 


31 


47 


4 


*Winnipeg 

$11.05 @11.55 

10,.55@11.05 
@. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib 


Chicago 
$....@60.00 $.. 
eM oe xe 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.” .. 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t+ 
Red dog ........ 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


63.00@ 65.00 
71.50@73.00 
75.00@ 77.00 

Spring bran 


Minneapolis 


«+-»@61.50 
70.00 @71.00 
74.00@ 75.00 


Buffalo 
$60.00 @61.00 
. @ 


. @56.00 

or @ 
a 

---@57 

-- @66.50 

--@71.50 


Philadelphia 
$ 


. @68.00 


+a ® a 
-+.@71.00 


-@ 


«+. @84,00 


«- @66.00 


$3. 
55.00 @59.00 
1Ft. 


William 


sac 
Ka 
53 


58 


$ 


68 


60 
basis. 


ks, f.o.b 

nsas City 
a 

50 @ 54.00 
a 

00 @58.50 
@ 
a 


Boston 

@ 66.00 

a 
50@69.00 

a 

"a 
Shorts 

@ 10.00 
00 @ 63.90 


St. Louis 
@ 

@ 
59.00 @ 59.50 
a 
64.25 @ 64.50 

a 
Pittsburgh 
$65.40 @67.00 
a : 
68.40@ 69,00 
67.40@ 70.10 
80.10@82.40 


at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
$...-@ 


a 
64.00@65.00 
68.00 @69.00 
-@. 
New Orleans 
oes |S 
63.25@ 63.75 
4 


69.25 @69.75 
a 


Middlings 


$. 
61.00@ 


@72.00 


64.00 





G 


RAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 


WHEAT 





Dec. 
+2337 
+. 236% 

.- 237% 
+237 


May 
241% 
2414 
241% 
241% 


238% 243% 
-CORN-— 


July Dee. 
re 


Chicago— 


250% 


in 


—Kar 


-HOLIDAY— 


252% 


RYE— 


246 


* 





Chicago 
Mar. 
181 
180% 
181% 
179% 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 


Cc. 
177% 
176% 
177% 
. 175% 


..177% 181% 183% 


185% 


188% 


Winnipeg 


Oct. 
188% 
183% 
1824 
182 


183% 


Dec 
183% 
179% 
179 
179% 
HC 
183 


Mi 
De 
174 


173% 


174 
173 
LID 


\ 
1744 


nneapolis 
c May 
% WW 


r 


9 
gi 
gt 


178% 
% 178% 
\y 177% 
Y 
4 178% 


eents per 


nsas City 
May July 


227 


bushel 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Dec Mar 
415 418% 
408 410 
403 406 
401 408 


405 


411 


—_—_—_OATs— 


Chicago 

Mar 
91% 
91 
91 


Dec 
88% 
88 


Minneapolis 
May 
88% 
87 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 6, 


-—Wheat— 


1951 
6,083 


Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


oria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


. 206,948 


1950 


6.497 
7,383 
14,470 


227,336 29.677 37.370 


and 


-——Corn— 


1951 
1,157 1 


1,130 
8,622 10, 
506 


240 
40 


1,102 
9 997 


1950 


963 


611 


the 


29,013 


Oats 
1951 1950 


18,813 


- Rye 
1961 1950 
i 154 


378 
4,943 


475 


by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
corresponding date of a year ago 


--Barley— 
1951 1950 
50 


2,734 


301 


24,444 23,423 


if any changed from previous week's 
quotations. 

Export business, which has figured 
somewhat in production figures of 
late, is reported as being pretty well 
caught up for the present, but some 
sources indicate some new export 
business may be in the offing soon. 


Boston: The local flour market was 
quite dull last week, with most of 
the trading confined to small! lots of 
jobbing proportions. There was an 
almost complete absence of carlot 
trading. A slight advance in mid- 
week of spring wheat flour was can- 
celled at the week-end and .nost 
lines finished unchanged as compared 
with the previous week’s closing quo- 
tations. Hard winter flours held 
steady all week, and the only price 
change in soft wheat flours was a 
slight narrowing of the existing price 
range of high ratio. 

Mill agents reported that nearly 
all segments of the trade were in- 
clined to await substantial price re- 
actions before exhibiting any trading 
interest. It was the common opinion 
that inventories were at the moment 
substantial enough to permit this 
market position for some time yet. 
Most retail outlets, both large and 
small, continued to report poor con- 
sumer business. Another factor in 
the slow movement of goods at the 
consumer level was the Jewish holi- 
days. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring short 
patents $6.34@6.39, standards $6.24 
@6.29, high gluten $6.59@6.64, first 
clears $6.12@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.31@6.36, standards $6.11@ 
6.16; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
@6.42; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@6.07; high ratio $6.72@7.42; 


family $8.12. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
at a very low ebb during the past 
week, with only occasional flurries 
of interest shown in purchasing for 
nearby and 120-day shipments. Very 
little business was consummated 
since buyers’ price ideas were slight- 
ly under the prices acceptable to 
mills. The greater portion of the 
small volume of business was con- 
fined to prompt and October shipment, 
with both hard winters and north- 
ern springs sharing in the business. 
The narrow range of wheat prices 
and resulting steadying flour prices 
are having considerable effect towards 
encouraging the waiting policy pur- 
sued by buyers. 

A similar situation prevailed on 
soft winters, with cracker and coo- 
kie bakers buying only to cover re- 
placements. Illinois and Missouri took 
most of the small volume of busi- 
ness, with Pacific Coast soft winters 
in poor demand and still non-competi- 
tive in respect to prices. Cake flour 
sales are quiet, although sales showed 
some improvement, indicating the 
betterment of retail cake sales. Ship- 
ping directions were slightly heavier 
with trade inclined to carry in- 
creased stocks. Limited activity was 
noted in export flour sales to both 
Europe and the Latin American coun- 
tries, with moderate amounts being 
worked to the Netherlands and 
Guatemala, also Puerto Rico. 

Quotations Oct. 13, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.80 
@5; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.25, standard $5.90@6.15, 
first clear $5.80@6.10, high gluten 
$6.25@6.50; soft wheat short patent 
$5.90@6.15, straight $5.50@5.65, first 
clear $4.65@4.95, high ratio cake 
$6.25@6.60; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
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@7.20, pastry $6.35@6.45; shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was feature- 
less last week, with domestic buy- 
ers well booked up for the next 30 
days at least, and in some cases long- 
er, and no new developments so far 
as the export picture is concerned. 
Prices continued unchanged. Family 
patent $7.40, bluestem $6.37, bakery 
$6.47, pastry $6.22. 

Portland: Flour markets were 
steady in the Pacific Northwest last 
week with domestic buying following 
an even trend. Buying has not been 
large at any time, but recent firm 
wheat prices resulted in a more 
steady buying, though in compara- 
tively small quantities. Buyers are 
extending their purchases to a more 
distant delivery but are not inclined 
to make heavy purchases for the de- 
ferred shipment. 

Export bookings continue of very 
small proportions and are not a fac- 
tor at this time in sustaining opera- 
tions of Pacific Northwest flour mills. 
Some mills have a fair run of book- 
ings with the Philippine Islands, while 
others did not share in this business 
to any extent. 

Quotations Oct. 13: high gluten 
$6.56, all Montana $6.54, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.22, cake $7.24, pastry 
$6.44, 100% whole wheat $5.93, gra- 
ham $5.79, cracked wheat $5.85, pure 
dark flour $5.85. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The British pur- 
chase for November shipment has 
still not been completed, although 
the trade confidently expects that 
there will be developments in the 
near future. Because U.K. business 
is of such importance to the Ca- 
nadian milling industry, the new pol- 
icy of buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis is regretted. Such methods do 
not lead to efficient working, al- 
though the position of the British is 
well understood in the trade. Buying 
is strictly controlled by the govern- 
ment both in method and finance, and 
the delays are not the fault of the 
importers. 

While other export orders are by 
no means plentiful, a situation which 
parallels that existing at this time 
last year, there has been a revival of 
interest from Middle East customers, 
and some firm orders are expected to 
materialize. South American markets 
are also getting back to normal, and 
the usual amounts are now moving 
to those outlets. 

There is still a shortage of high 
protein wheat to mill the quality of 
flour required, but the situation will 
right itself as soon as the new crop 
becomes available. 

While keen competition continues 
in the domestic market due to the 
restricted nature of export business, 
there has been no reduction in the 
offtake. e 

Quotations Oct. 13: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Reports indicate that the biscuit 
manufacturers and other large users 
of winter wheat flour are now book- 
ing their season’s requirements. Ex- 
port interest, however, is negligible. 
Quotations Oct. 13: export $5.30 per 
100 Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 
or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are 
small and what is available is of 
poor quality. The demand continues 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D, R. FisHEer, Mer BELGRADE, MONT 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago — Western Elevator 


ansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 213! Frankenmuth, Mich. 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














™ 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











We Specialize in. 


FLOUR for BAKERS. 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN LLINOIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


satisfactorily. Quotations Oct. 13: 
$2.10 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Just over 118,300 bbl. of 
Canadian flour were worked from 
mills last week, with IWA countries 
taking 96,000 bbl. of this amount and 
the following countries taking ship- 
ments: Trinidad, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo, Bahamas and British 
Guiana. The remaining 21,700 bbl., 
in the form of Class 2 sales, went to 
the Canary Islands, Guatemala, Japan 
and Tangier. Mills are operating al- 
most to capacity, and stocks of new 
crop grain are moving forward in 
fair quantity. Domestic trade is fair- 
ly good and prices remain firm. Quo- 
tations Oct. 13: top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11.05@ 
11.55; second patents $10.55@11.05; 
second patents to bakers $9.95@ 
10.15; all prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


inneapolis: The millfeed market 
dropped back moderately early this 
week after a $2@3 advance late last 
week, but remained generally in a 
firm position. Production about 
matched supply and there was no 
pressure on prices. Quotations: Bran 
$56, standard midds. $57, flour midds. 
366.50, red dog $71.50. 

Duluth: Demand is steady, the 
trend higher and supplies are ade- 
quate. Pure bran $55@56, standard 
bran $54.50@55.50, standard midds. 
$57 @58, flour midds. $64@65, mixed 
feeds $58@59, red dog $70@71. 

Kansas City: Reaction from the 
sharp upswing last midweek brought 
declines in bran and shorts in Kan- 
sas City early this week. There was 
a noticeable dropping off in buying 
interest among feed manufacturers, 
wh.ch in some cases paralleled the 
reaction of feed dealers to the higher 
prices of formula feeds in the past 
fortnight. Some scattered bookings 
were made of deferred shipment mill- 
feeds, however. Offerings continue 
moderate, and mill operations re- 
mained about steady at a modest fig- 
ure. Quotations: Bran $53.50@54.00, 
shorts $58@58.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, espe- 
cially for bran, improved after a 
sharp break early in the week. Sup- 
plies of both bran and shorts were 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 13: Bran $55@55.50, 
shorts $60. Bran advanced $2 ton and 
shorts declined $1.50@2 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Salina: After a few days of slow- 
ness in demand, the market reversed 
itself with demand appearing from all 
directions. Bran finished about $1.50 
ton higher and shorts were off about 
$2.50 ton. Supplies at the end of 
the week were tight. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $55@55.50, 
gray shorts $60@60.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices fluctu- 
ated last week with bran closing the 
period $1.50 ton higher and shorts 
dipping $2. The prices reflected the 
mid-week crop report. Demand con- 
tinued strong. Carlot quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $54.50@55, 
shorts $59.50 @60. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.70 higher on bran and $1.80 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $57.20@58.20, mill run $59.70@ 
60.70, shorts $62.20@63.20; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Oct. 13: 
bran $64@65, gray shofts $68@69, 
delivered Texas common points; $3 
higher on bran but $1.50 lower on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand throughout the week 


was good, while offerings were suf- 
ficient for trade needs. 

Boston: Millfeeds held firm in the 
local market last week. Trading was 
fairly limited, partly due to the cur- 
rent prices and the general tight- 
ness of supplies. At the close of the 
week's trading offerings from Canadi- 
an sources increased somewhat and 
seemingly took a slight edge off the 
firmness of the market. Quotations 
Oct. 13: standard bran $66, middlings 
$68.50@69, mixed feeds $72. 

Pittsburgh: Bran and middling 
prices sagged during the week, and 
until they again took an upward 
trend, sales were dull. Both whole- 
sale and retail buyers backed away 
from buying, believing prices would 
go still lower, but the week closed 
firm and with moderate sales in all 
lines. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $65.40@67, standard 
midds. $68.40@69, flour midds. $67.40 
@70.10, red dog $80,10@82.40. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week was displaying a 
stronger undertone. Dealers said con- 
sumers were getting a little anxious 
over their supply situation since the 
arrival of cooler weather. There was 
no large-scale ordering, but it was 
of sufficient volume to outweigh lim- 
ited offerings. The Oct. 13 quotation 
on bran of $68 was $1 higher than 
the previous week, while standard 
midds. were unchanged at $71 and 
red dog jumped $6 to $84. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices did little 
or nothing last week. Demand con- 
tinued good, but there was no reach- 
ing for any of the offerings, both 
the mixers and brokers feeling con- 
tent to take their requirements and 
step aside for the time being. Quo- 
tations: standard bran $60@61, 
standard midds. $63@65, flour midds. 
$71.50@73, red dog $75@77 

Chicago: Millfeeds showed firmness 
which turned into moderate gains in 
Chicago last week. Advances of as 
much as $2 were scored for the week, 
most of them appearing on the final 
day. The explanation was that mill- 
feeds were boosted by the strength 
of other feed ingredients and grains, 
which were strong Oct. 15. There 
was no big buying movement during 
the period, but a steady demand 
which kept supplies from becoming 
burdensome. Quotations Oct. 15: bran 
$60, standard midds, $61.50, flour 
midds. $70@71, red dog $74@75. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds 
was strong, particularly for nearby 
feeds. Supplies were scarce. Bran $59 
@59.50, shorts $64.25@64.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed continued tight 
last week, with demand keeping 
abreast of supplies and very little 
material being placed on the market. 
Buying was not aggressive, but the 
few cars that were offered from time 
to time had no trouble finding homes, 
and prices remained unchanged at 
$62.50, common transit points, for 
October, with November at the same 
level and no December being traded. 

New Orleans: With millfeed prices 
stronger, bran advanced $1.50@2, 
shorts $1@1.25. Offerings are rath- 
er limited particularly on shorts. 
Bran was offered in sufficient quan- 
tities, but mixers and jobbers were 
buying for immediate needs with no 
interest in booking for future deliv- 
ery. Quotations Oct. 13: bran $63.25 
@63.75, shorts $69.25 @69.75. 

Portland: Mill run $62.25, mid- 
dlings $68 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week, with conditions 
tight and supply and demand about 
equal. Mills are working to capacity 
24 hours daily seven days a week, 
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October Crop Production Report 


Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the fol- 


lowing report for the U.S. from data furnished by crop correspondents, field statisticians 


and cooperating state agencies: 


-——Yield per acre——., 
Indicated 


Average 

Crop— 

Corn, all, bu. 
Wheat all, bu. 

Winter, bu. .. 

All spring, bu. .... 
Durum, bu. ..... 
Other spring, bu. 

Oats, bu. 


bo te 


, bu, 
Buckwheat, bu. 
Flaxseed, bu. .. , 
Sorghum grain, bu.. 
Cotton, bale 


~ 
on 
PANS Swe HIE 


wewetNea eto en ow 


woe 


, 


Hay, alfalfa, ton ... 
Hay, clover and 
+ SOR 6 


— 
w 
~ 


1.16 


21.6 
887 


20.7 


Peanuts{, : 747 


-——— Total production (in thousands) 
-———Indicated——_, 
Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 
1961 1951* 
3,130,775 3,104,988 
999,149 993,598 
650,738 650,738 
348,411 342,860 
36,536 36,369 
311,875 306,491 
1,377,965 -372,248 
257,585 264,409 
26,138 25,138 
3,891 4,060 
32,284 
163,996 
16,931 
113,859 
13,496 
45,975 


Average 

1940-49 
2,980,777 
1,071,310 


1950 
3,131 009 
1,026,755 

750,666 
276,089 
36,064 
240,025 
,465,134 
301.009 


112.922 
13,496 
45,385 


29,636 
7,598 


31,864 
6,921 


31,864 
7,002 
178,567 
2,016,962 


287,010 
2,019,295 


273,406 
1,741,705 


271,203 
1,684,780 


*Estimates for winter wheat, rye, wild hay, clover and timothy hay are not based on 


current indications, but are carried forward 


from previous reports. tPounds. tExcludes 


sweet clover and lespedeza hay. {Picked and threshed 





and are booked well into November. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$62, middlings $67; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $69, middlings $74; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$69.50, middlings $74.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada con- 
tinues to take the bulk of supplies 
of millfeeds from western mills. Smal! 
amounts are reported to be moving 
from Alberta into British Columbia, 
and sales in the three prairie prov- 
inces are unimportant. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $55@59, shorts $60@63, mid- 
dlings $61@64; all prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
$4@5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are im- 
proving as the U.K. orders increase 
flour production, but the domestic 
market is continuing to absorb all 
that becomes available. The export 
demand from the U.S. has fallen off 
as the mills in that country step 
up their production. Quotations Oct. 
13: bran $66, shorts $70, middlings 
$72, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Buying continued lim- 
ited, with prices steady to 5¢ sack 
lower. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$5@5.30, medium rye $4.85@5.15, 
dark rye $4@4.30. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of 
showed a slight increase in fill-ins, 
orders for small amounts totaling a 
fair figure over the entire tri-state 
area, Directions were good. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure 
white rye No. 1 $5.50@5.61, medium 
$5.40@5.46, dark $4.19@4.95, blend- 
ed $6.31@6.68, rye meal $5.11@5.25. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour last 
week were down somewhat, reflect- 
ing a desire on the part of the bakers 
to keep their supplies at their current 
needs rather than make any forward 
commitments. Reports from bakers 
indicate that sales of rye flour prod- 
ucts are still at a good rate. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.70@5.75, medium 
rye $5.50@5.57, dark rye $4.70@4.75. 

Chicago: Potential rye customers, 
waiting for a break in prices, con- 
tinued their vigil to no avail in the 
central states area last week as prices 
remained unchanged. Only occasional 
fill-in orders were received by mills. 
Quotations Oct. 13: white patent rye 
$5.24, medium $5.04, dark $4.24. 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were completely stagnant with 


rye flour 


interest lacking. Pure white patents 
$5.60 @5.70. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remained fair. Pure white 
$5.72, medium $5.52, dark $4.72, rye 
meal $5.22. 

Philadelphia: A slight improvement 
in demand was noted last week, but 
ordering was confined to nearby 
needs. There was a general reluctance 
to order beyond that because of the 
hope that the market will decline. 
The Oct. 13 quotation on rye white 
of $5.50@5.60 was unchanged from 
the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal but relatively 
good. There is little export business 
reported. Quotations Oct. 13: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.10@5.30 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.20@6.45; all prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand has im- 
proved and bookings for November, 
December and January shipment are 
good. Quotations Oct. 13: rolled oats 





Louls C. Stevenson 


SALES DIRECTOR—Louis C. Ste- 
venson has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
chows for the Ralston Pur Co., 
succeeding the late E. M. itney, 
whose sudden death occurred Oct. 1. 
Mr. Stevenson, who has been sales 
manager of the southern region, 
started with the Purina organization 
in 1921. 


in 80-lb. cottons $5.25, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.35, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.83 in 100-lb. sacks, Oct. 
15, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 





Bakers Convention 





(Continued from page 13) 


given by Dr. G. M. Dack, director, 
Food Research Institute, University 
of Chicago, Don F. Cope'l, vice presi- 
dent, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., on “Managing a Pie Bakery for 
Profit.” 

The afternoon session featured a 
panel discussion on “What Ails the 
Pie Industry?” Joseph M. Creed, ABA 
counsel, Washington, D.C., told mem- 
bers of the branch what is happen- 
ing in Washington in regard to the 
baking industry. 

F. W. Birkenhauer, president of the 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., 
reported on activities of the ABA 
board of governors of interest to the 
pie industry. 

James Henderson, executive vice 
president and general manager, Case- 
Moody Pie Corp., Chicago, also spoke. 


Multi Unit Retail Branch 

Christian V. Egekvist, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, was chair- 
man for the multiple unit retail 
branch session. Speakers included 
John S. Clark, Robert M. Woods, 
Woods Bakeries, Inc., Evanston, IIL, 
Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, and Herman Dressel. 

In the afternoon Bernard E. Godde, 
Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, discussed 
“The Multiple Unit Group and the 
ARBA.” 


Wholesale Bread Branch 


The wholesale bread branch session 
the afternoon of Oct. 16 will be 
called to order by Arthur K. Jordan, 
Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, session 
chairman. 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, ‘“‘When the Sani- 
tation Inspector Visits”; S. R. Bern- 
stein, Advertising Age, “Is Manage- 
ment Thinking Too Standardized?”; 
Charles A. Barnes, Bakers Helper, 
“New Bakery Machinery”; Carl E. 
Rogers, Wax Paper Institute, “Bread 
Wrappers’ Place in Distribution”; 
Searing W. East, ABA counsel, “Fed- 
eral Bread Regulations”; Louis E. 
Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, “Tenth An- 
niversary of Enrichment”; Joseph M. 
Creed, ABA counsel, and Mr. East, 
“Government Regulations,” and Mr. 
Jordan, “New Problems in Produc- 
tion and Distribution.” 

Another open meeting of govern- 
ors and members will open the final 
day’s sessions Wednesday. The young 
bakery executives’ session will take 
up the remainder of the morning, 
with the convention adjourning at 
12:30 p.m. 

The chairman’s and president's re- 
ception, one of the top features of 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., was held from 5 to 
7 p.m., Oct. 14 in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Sherman. John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
chairman of the ABA, and Karl E. 
Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
ABA president, were hosts. 

Secretaries of state and regional 
bakery trade associations attended a 
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special secretaries’ luncheon Monday. 
An interchange of information was 
given in an effort to coordinate the 
mutual problems confronting the bak- 
ery associations. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


5-DAY WEEK CUTS BREAD 
DELIVERIES ON WEST COAST 


SACRAMENTO — Bread deliveries 
on Wednesdays have been discon- 
tinued here to give bakery driver 
salesmen a five-day, 40-hour week. 

The new schedule affected about 
200 drivers, members of the Chauf- 
feurs, Teamsters and Helpers Union, 
American Federation of Labor. Bread 
for Wednesday sales is now delivered 
late Tuesday. 

Spokesmen for baking firms said 
their plants will be idle on Tuesdays 
as a result of the change. Bakers will 
have days off on Saturdays and Tues- 
days. They have been working a five- 
day week but their employment was 
staggered to provide six baking days. 

No difficulties were encountered in 
placing the plan in effect. Most stores 
reported they had plenty of bread 
on Wednesdays but little variety was 
available by closing time and pastry 
supplies were low. 

BRZAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Rye Flour Output 

Fellowing is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 

21 28 5 


Five mills ~ 22 
*Four mills. 


DEATHS 


Sandor Fenics, 58, founder of the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Baking Co., died 
at his home recently. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
His son Louis is owner of the bak- 
ing firm. 


2 5 12 
25,464 *23,732 *19,484 








Daniel Smith, 50, branch manager 
for the General Baking Co. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., died recently in Alexan- 
dria, Va. Mr. Smith previously had 
been General Baking Co. manager in 
Philadelphia. Survivors include his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


Benjamin Allen Toby, vice presi- 
dent of the S. Gumpert Co., Jersey 
City, died in a nursing home recently, 
aged 65. He had worked for the com- 
pany for 50 years and had been man- 
ager and treasurer of the firm before 
he was named vice president in 1942. 


J. R. Murrell, 68, president of the 
Atlatl Grain Co., Ine., Ft. Worth, 
died of a heart attack recently in his 
hotel room in New York, where he 
and his son, John Harold Murrell, 
one-time all-American football play- 
er from West Point, had gone to at- 
tend the World Series. Mr. Murrell, 
a native of Minnesota, engaged in the 
grain business in the Middle West 
from 1903 to 1930, when he moved 
to San Antonio. In 1944 he set up 
headquarters of his company in Ft. 
Worth. 


E. Herrell Oliver, Jr., 28 associat- 
ed with Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, for the past five years and 
son of Mrs. E. H. Oliver, Sr., sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, 
died in a Fort Worth hospital Oct. 6. 
He served in the army air force in 
World War II as a fighter pilot, was 
shot down over enemy territory and 
was a prisoner of war seven months. 
He was a graduate of Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth. 
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Margin-Over-Cost 





(Continued from page 16) 


inventory windfalls may be expected 
to operate in favor of the processor 
with a substantial inventory as 
against one who carries small stocks. 
So long as the former must dispose 
of existing stocks on the basis of the 
price of agricultural commodities 
purchased at a lower level than cur- 
rent prices, the latter will, in many 
instances, be unable to sell his prod- 
uct on the basis of the higher prices 
he paid for those agricultural com- 
modities. This is particularly true 
with respect to opening inventories 
held at the beginning of a processing 
season where the commodities in- 
volved are seasonal in nature. 

“Furthermore, inventory gains and 
losses permit many small manufac- 
turers who cannot or do not hedge, 
to stabilize their prices and supplies 
of their commodities. Such manufac- 
turers, if they are permitted to take 
inventory gains, may anticipate that 
such gains will, in the long run, ap- 
proximate inventory losses and will, 
therefore, be in a better position to 
maintain the prices for their prod- 
ucts without changing them in re- 
sponse to every change in the raw 
material market.” 

The trade itself could hardly have 
presented a better case than OPS 
did for it in this statement. 

Equally Applicable 

This amendment to the GCPR was 
issued on July 12, 1951, and would 
appear to mark a policy decision at 
OPS. It may be charged that this 
provision applies only to processors 
and manufacturers and does not spe- 
cifically include jobbers, wholesalers 
and other intermediate sellers. Yet 
by reading into the foregoing state- 
ment the words jobbers, wholesal- 
ers, etc., in place of the words manu- 
facturers and processors, the same 
logic used by OPS applies with equal 
force. 

So it may be asked possibly with 
some naivete, just what does OPS 
mean. Will it follow Amendment 17 
to the GCPR, or does it intend to en- 
force a subordinate aspect of the 
GCPR as effected by SR 3 issued 
prior to Amendment 17. 

Although the facts seem to be on 
the side of the trade, there is no rea- 
son to assume that all is well. OPS 
policy makers are far from convinced 
of the trade case. They seem to be- 
lieve that after the first jolt of ad- 
justment is over, the trade can mod- 
ify its methods of doing business to 
conform to a tight price control pol- 
icy of margin-over-cost. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
EXPLAINED TO MILLERS 


CHICAGO—Pneumatic handling of 
flour mill products was explained for 
members and guests of the Chicago 
Millers Club at its dinner meeting 
Oct. 11, held at the Furniture Club. 
Frederick Schiess, an engineer with 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, was 
the principal speaker. 

The advantages of a pneumatic con- 
veying system in a flour mill, as list- 
ed by Mr. Schiess, included less con- 
struction time, saving of space, money 
and metal, elimination of costly 
building construction because a pneu- 
matic mill can be several stories 
less in height than a conventional 
mill, elimination of moisture loss in 
the in-process stocks, adaptability 
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to varied climates and stability of 
product flavor. 

Robert C. Bartee, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, was elected secretary 
of the club. Six new members were 
accepted, bringing the organization's 
total membership to 66. 

George F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, a director and 
chairman of the steering committee 
for the Grain Processing Machinery 
Manufacturers Assn., reported that 
because of the confusion in Washing- 
ton, almost no progress has been 
made in the organization's efforts to 
obtain allocations for scarce mate- 
rials, the purpose for which the or- 
ganization was founded last March. 

The industry appears to be in a 
good position regarding supplies of 
steel for the remainder of this year, 
Mr. Thomas said, but the pinch will 
begin next year. Emphasizing the 
confusion in Washington in connec- 
tion with the National Production 
Authority, Mr. Thomas urged all in- 
dustry members to get behind the 
effort to impress government officials 
with the essentiality of the grain 
processing industry with regard to 
food and feed production. 

A twenty-minute film, “The Inside 
Story of Gear Motors,” was shown 
by R. M. Green, U.S. Electrical Mo- 
tors, Inc. Mr. Green also discussed 
some of his firm’s products. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS LEARN ABOUT 
PROGRESS IN NUTRITION 


CHICAGO — Nutritional develop- 
ments in livestock feeding for the 
past 25 years were traced before the 
72 members and guests of the Mid- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, at the first fall 
dinner meeting of the organization 
at the Merchandise Mart here Oct. 
8, by Dr. J. E. Hunter, research di- 
rector of Allied Mills, Inc., Liberty- 
ville, Ill. Dr. Hunter has a long ex- 
perience in livestock nutritional re- 
search and has been with Allied 
Mills for the past 15 years. 

Calling the past quarter century 
the “high octane era of nutrition,” 
Dr. Hunter told of various develop- 
ments with which he has been asso- 
ciated which have helped feeders to 
produce annually 600 to 700 million 
broilers, 430 million chickens on 
farms, 42 million turkeys, 100 million 
swine, 23 million dairy cows and the 
large population of beef cattle and 
other livestock. 

Dr. Hunter, who won his Ph.D. at 
the University of Missouri, pioneered 
in the use of baby chicks in labora- 
tory experiments instead of rats. His 
experiments with chicks were re- 
lated to other forms of livestock. 

One of the accomplishments Dr. 
Hunter worked on in the early '30’s 
was the discovery that cod liver oil 
is a hindrance to leg weakness in 
chickens. He also studied the potency 
of vitamin D and helped to establish 
standards for feeding the vitamin at 
various stages of development. 

He traced the work that estab- 
lished the quantitative requirements 
of calcium and trace elements in 
turkey and poultry diets. The leg ab- 
normality of chickens and turkeys 
in confinement, called perosis, was 
eliminated when 35 parts of man- 
ganese per million were added to 
feeds. Dr. Hunter also demonstrated 
that vitamin B is a multiple element, 
and could be broken down into thia- 
mine, riboflavin, choline, B, and sev- 
eral others. 

Dr. Hunter mentioned that almost 
the same effect can be produced in 


livestock by feeding arsenicals as 
antibiotics, but that further research 
is needed. 

Problems on which scientists are 
working, according to Dr. Hunter, 
are lack of stability of vitamin A 
and the depletion of carotene from 
alfalfa meal. 

Dr. Hunter was introduced by H. 
T. Spannuth, vice chairman of the 
group, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Other officers present were: Meade 
C. Harris, chairman, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Chicago, and Dr. Peter 
P. Noznick, secretary-treasurer, Be- 
atrice Foods Co., Chicago. 





Freight Rate 





(Continued from page 9) 


Step 1. Ascertain the figure you used 
(as shown by your records) during the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation base pe- 
riod (Dec. 19, 1950 to Jan. 25, 1951) as 
representing your average inbound rail 
freight rate cost per ewt. of the commodity 
you receive. 

Step 2 Ascertain the figure you used 
(as shown by quotation cards, salesmen’s 
price books or lists, or other records) dur- 
ing the same period as representing your 
average outbound rail freight rate cost per 
ewt. of your product shipped to that des- 
tination. 

Neither of these figures shall include 
transportation tax (for which an adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation of ceiling 
prices under this regulation) or any truck- 
ing charges. They need not be the figures 
you used on an actual sale in the base 
period. It is sufficient for the purposes of 
this calculation if your records show that 
you used the figures in quoting prices or 
making deliveries in the base period. 

Step. 3. Add the figures obtained in Steps 
1 and 2, and then subtract the sum from 
your present ceiling price of your product 
delivered to that destination. 

Step 4. Multiply the figure ascertained 
under Step 1 above by 106%. 

Step 5. Multiply the figure obtained un- 
der Step 4 above by 103%, except where 
the commodity you receive is shipped to 
you on an export freight rate on which 
no transportation tax is paid or on which 
you can obtain a refund of any trans- 
portation tax paid. 

Step 6. Multiply the figure ascertained 
under Step 2 above by 106%. 

Step 7. Multiply the figure obtained un- 
der Step 6 above by 103%, except where 
you ship your product on an export rate 
on which no transportation tax is paid or 
on which you can obtain a refund of any 
transportation tax paid. 

Step 8 Add the figures obtained under 

Steps 56 and 7 to the figure obtained in 
Step 3. 
The result is your new ceiling price for the 
sale otf your grain product deivered at 
the particular destination, including trans- 
Portation charges and transportation tax, 
is applicable. 

(B) Sales in units other than cwt. if you 
sell your products in units other than a 
ewt., determine the increase in your ceil- 
ing price per unit under this supplementary 
regulation in the following manner: 

Step 1. Divide the increase in your ceil- 

ing price per cwt., as determined under 
paragraph (A) above, by 100. The result 
is the permitted increase in your ceiling 
price per pound of your product. 
“ Step 2. Multiply the result obtained un- 
der Step 1 of this paragraph by the number 
of pounds in each unit in which you sell 
your product (for examp'!e, carloads, bush- 
els, tons). The result is the permitted in- 
crease in your ceiling price of the unit 
in which you sell your product, 

Sec. 4. Limitations on permitted increases. 
(A) You may not take the increase in your 
ceiling price permitted by this supplement- 
ary regulation on any sale of a grain prod- 
uct which you ship on the rail freight rate 
in effect prior to the effective date of 
any rail freight rate increase permitted 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
order of Aug. 2, 1951, even though you ship 
your grain product after the effective date 
of the increase. For example: If, prior to 
such effective date, 1,000 cwt. of wheat 
is shipped to you, you may not increase 
your ceiling price on 1,000 cwt. of flour or 
milifeed which is shipped by you on a 
transit balance rate based upon the rail 
freight rates in effect prior to the date of 
the ,increase, even though you ship your 
flour or millfeed after the effective date 
of the freight rate increase. 

(B) You may not increase your ceiling 
price on a grain product to reflect any 
rail freight rate inerease granted by any 
regulatory body other than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Sec. 5. Relation of this supplementary 
regulation to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. All provisions of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this supplementary 
regulation shall remain in effect. 

Effective date. This supplementary regu- 
lation shall become effective Oct. 22, 1951. 

MICHAEL V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 
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Frank H. Higgins 
Advances to Head 
of Mpls. Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frank H. Hig- 
gins has succeeded Arthur G. Hess- 
burg as president of the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange only hours =fter 
Mr. Hessburg and his fellow officers 
had taken office as a result of the 
market's annual election earlier this 
month. 

The unprecedented situation of two 
new presidents of the exchange in a 
single day came about when Mr. 
Hessburg, acting upon his physician's 


Frank H. Higgins 


orders, resigned the office he had 
been elected to and set in motion an 
automatic procedure in the rules of 
the organization which elevated all 
other elected officers. 

Mr. Higgins was advanced from 
second to first vice president, then 
to president all in one day. 

The new president has been in the 
grain business in Minnesota since 
1912, first at Browns Valley and since 
1916 in Minneapolis. After heading 
the local operations of Ely, Salyards 
& Co., he started his own business, 
the Frank H. Higgins Co., in 1928. 

Mr. Higgins’ term of office will 
continue until October, 1952. Ben C. 
McCabe, president of McCabe Bros. 
Co., moves up to the first vice presi- 
dency of the exchange and A. M. 
Howard becomes second vice presi- 
dent. Percy B. Hicks, manager of the 
grain department for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., replaces Mr. How- 
ard as senior director. The action 
leaves a vacancy on the board of 
directors, which will be filled by elec- 
tion by the other directors. 

In accepting Mr. Hessburg’s resig- 
nation the board adopted a resolu- 
tion of appreciation of the long serv- 
ice to the exchange as a director and 
as head of several important commit- 
tees. R. C. Woodworth, retiring pres- 
ident, made a presentation of the 
statement of appreciation in a scroll 
form to Mr. Hessburg. 

The board also reelected Ron Ken- 
nedy as secretary and George Wil- 
kens as assistant secretary. George 
H. Stromme was reelected trepsurer 
of the association. 





WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that the 
total commercial production of wheat 
flour in 1950 amounted to 224.9 mil- 
lion sacks. This was 4% below the 
1949 total output of 2344 million 
sacks but still 6% above the 212.7 
million sacks produced in 1940. 

(Editor's Note: The Northwestern 
Miller's estimate of flour production 
for the 1950 calendar year, published 
in the Jan. 23, 1951, issue, was fixed 
at 222,500,000 sacks. That estimate 
was 2.4 million sacks below the Bu- 
reau of the Census estimate and the 
difference was 1.2%. Mills accounting 
for approximately 74% of the total 
U.S. flour production report their out- 
put to this journal.) 

As in previous years, the 1950 an- 
nual flour milling survey by the bu- 
reau covered all known commercial 
wheat and rye flour mills in the U.S. 

The bureau canvasses approximate- 
ly 375 mills monthly which are be- 
lieved to account for 96% of the 
commercial output. Approximately 
175 small wheat flour mills whose 
figures have previously been included 
in the annual summaries reported 
that their activity during 1950 was 
principally custom milling. These 
plants, the bureau said, are not in- 
cluded in the 1950 figures. This, in 
part, accounts ‘for the substantially 
smaller number of mills shown for 
1950 as compared with the 1,253 mills 
in the previous year’s figures. 

The report discloses that Minnesota 
took over second place in the state 
ranking from New York, with Kansas 
continuing to hold the top position. 
The Kansas total for the calendar 
year of 1950 was 35,007,000 sacks, 
compared with 36,685,000 sacks for 
the previous year. 

Minnesota during 1950 produced 
27,893,000 sacks to displace New 


Flour Output Totals 
19.6 Million Sacks 
During August 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during August 
is estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census at 19,679,000 sacks, or an 
average of 856,000 sacks per working 
day, compared with 860,000 sacks per 
working day during July and 916,000 
sacks a day in August, 1950. 

(Editor's Note: The Northwestern 
Miller’s estimate of production for 
August, published in the Sept. 11 
issue, page 12, was 19,784,000 sacks. 
That estimate agrees with the Bu- 
reau of the Census estimate by ap- 
proximately one half of 1%.) 

The Census Bureau reported that 
wheat grindings during August 
amounted to 45,882,000 bu., compared 
with 42,115,000 bu. during July. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
395,000 tons, compared with 363,000 
tons the previous month. 

Rye flour production for August 
was estimated at 231,000 sacks, con- 
siderably above the July figure of 
181,000 sacks. Rye ground amounted 
to 519,000 bu., compared with 410,- 
000 for the previous month. 

The Census Bureau will publish 
its detailed report on flour produc- 
tion for August in the near future. 
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Census Bureau Reports 4% Decline 
in U.S. Flour Production for 1950 





PACKAGE CHANGE D—Drop ’n 
Toast Wafiles, a frozen food product 
of Star Brands Products, Inc., New 
York, is now appearing in food shops 
in a new package. Company officials 
say the new cellophane overwrapped 
package presents a more attractive 
appearance and has the ability to re- 
tain the fresh, crisp appearance for a 
longer time. The package was de- 
signed by Standard Folding Trays 
Corp., Brooklyn. 





York, which showed a total of 27,- 
011,000 sacks. The 1949 totals for 
Minnesota and New York were 28,- 
113,000 sacks, and 29,225,000 sacks, 
respectively. 

Of the total of 1,028 mills included 
in the bureau’s annual survey, 504 
(49%) are of 200 sacks or less daily 
capacity. This group of mills account- 
ed for only 1.3% of the total flour 
output, 

Mills of from 201 to 800 sacks a 
day capacity. accounted for 24% of 
the total number of mills (244) and 
4.2% of the total flour output. 

In the 801 to 2,400 sacks a day 
group there were 145 mills which 
accounted for 1742% of the total 
flour output. 

Mills of from 2,401 to 6,000 sacks 
a day capacity group numbered 98. 
These mills produced 38% of the 
year’s total output. 

There were 37 mills included in 
the group of 6,001 or more sacks a 
day capacity and this group produced 
39% of all the flour. 

The larger mills, of course, showed 
a higher average running time or 
“percentage of capacity operated” 
figure. The large capacity group 
(6,000 and more) averaged 91% of 
a 5-day week, while the mills in the 
2,401 to 6,000 sack group averaged 
92%. 

For the small mills of less than 
200 sacks a day capacity, the average 
for the year was estimated at ap- 
proximately 15%. Mills of from 201 
to 800 sacks a day capacity averaged 
34%, while those in the 801 to 2,400 
sacks a day group averaged 65% of 
their potential. 

Wheat grindings for the U.S. dur- 
ing 1950 was estimated at 523,411,000 
bu., with the total offal output fixed 
at 4,534,000 tons. The average num- 
ber of pounds of wheat per sack of 
flour is shown at 139.6 with an ex- 
traction rate of 71.6% for the U.S. as 
a whole. 

The small mills were much less ef- 
ficient with regard to flour| yield, 
compared with the larger units. The 
small mills used 147.9 lb. wheat per 
sack of flour produced for an aver- 
age extraction rate of 67.8%. This 
compares with 71.6% for all mills 
and 72.5% for the average of the 


mills in the 6,001 and more sack ca- 
pacity group. 

Tables prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census in reporting its 1950 flour 
production survey will be published 
in The Northwestern Miller in the 
near future. 
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CARGILL ANNOUNCES 
PLANS TO ESTABLISH 
NEW REGIONAL OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—Plans to establish 
a Southwest regional office here to 
supervise grain operations in this 
area have been announced by Cargill, 
Inc. The branch offices at Kansas 
City, Fort Worth and Omaha will 
come under the supervision of the 
regional office when it becomes effec- 
tive. 

John Rockwell, manager of the 
Omaha branch office, will move to 
Kansas City to assume the duties of 
manager of that office and will head 
the newly created Southwest region. 
Mr. Rockwell joined the Cargill or- 
ganization in 1934 following gradua- 
tion from the University of Minne- 
sota. He has been engaged in the 
grain merchandising operations of the 
company for many years, and since 
1948 has been manager of the Omaha 
office. 

W. E. Bindenagel, presently man- 
ager of the Kansas City office, will be 
transferred to Minneapolis, head- 
quarters of the company’s operations, 
where he has been assigned duties in 
Cargill’s over-all grain merchandis- 
ing operations. 

Sam E. Hunt, Jr., manager of the 
Fort Worth branch office, will re- 
place Mr. Rockwell as manager at 
Omaha, and William Fisher will trans- 
fer from the Chicago branch office to 
Fort Worth to replace Mr. Hunt. 


Seeding Progress 
Varies Widely 
in Southwest 


New crop seeding in the hard win- 
ter wheat belt of the Southwest is 
progressing well in some areas and 
slowly in others where dry topsoil is 
a retarding factor. 

In Kansas seeding work is well 
along. Except for a portion of the 
southwestern part of the state, the 
entire western third of the state has 
practically been completed. Dry top- 
soil held up progress in the extreme 
southwest. In the central third a very 
large part of the acreage, probably 
about 90%, has been seeded. In the 
less important eastern sections, where 
there has been considerable rainfall, 
seeding is not beyond the 60% stage. 
So far as moisture is concerned most 
of the state has a plentiful supply of 
both subsoil and topsoil moisture, ex- 
cept for dry topsoil in parts of the 
Southwest. After last year’s experi- 
ence, too lush a moisture supply on 
the surface is not regarded with great 
favor in this area, since it brought 
heavy early plant development with 
greater eventual damage by bugs and 
low temperatures. 

Conditions are somewhat similar in 
Oklahoma, although there is a larger 
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western area in need of rainfall. 

Wheat that was planted early is up 
and making good growth in those 
areas where rain has fallen. In other 
areas where wheat was planted in 
dust, there has been no sprouting, 
and many farmers are delaying seed- 
ing until moisture conditions are more 
favorable. 

Reports from Texas are not encour- 

aging. There is still a drouth in a 
large part of the western high plains 
area where a big share of the state’s 
wheat crop is located. Even in central 
and north Texas which benefited from 
recent rains, more moisture is needed. 
Wheat seeding is reported making 
slow progress and those plants up to 
stand showing poor growth. 
- In Nebraska winter wheat seeding 
is practically completed and most of 
the fields are reported in good condi- 
tion. The soil moisture supply is ex- 
cellent throughout the state. 


Progress Good 

Meanwhile, western Canada har- 
vested a good percentage of its 1951 
grain crops last week under ideal 
conditions and, while close to 80% of 
the Manitoba crop has been taken 
off, Saskatchewan and Alberta still 
require another three weeks of good 
weather to complete harvest opera- 
tions. Record yields per acre are re- 
ported from many sections of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, particularly the 
central and northern regions. How- 
ever, threshing returns from those 
areas show the effect of frost. 

Producers are working from early 
morning to late at night and the 
greater part of the late crops is be- 
ing straight combined. In the areas 
where frost has occurred, oats show 
the heaviest damage. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


I. E. Madsen Heads 
Campbell-Taggart 


Associated Bakeries 


DALLAS, TEXAS—I. E. Madsen 
was elected president of the Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., Dallas, at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. He succeeds 
J. W. Carence who becomes chair- 
man of the board of the baking or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Madsen has been vice president 
and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the company for many 
years. 

Two new members were elected to 
the executive committee, J. H. 
Ghrist, president of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Des Moines, and Ross 
E. Anderson, president of the Colo- 
nial Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Both have been directors of the or- 
ganization and Mr. Anderson has al- 
so been a vice president. 

A new director also was chosen, 
Russell Westerstrom, president of 
the Lee Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Campbell-Taggart bakeries are lo- 
cated in 49 cities in the South and 
Middle West. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS EIGHT ELEVATORS 

FARMER CITY, ILL.—The Federal 
North Iowa Grain Co. of Champaign, 
Ill., has purchased eight grain eleva- 
tors in the Farmer City area from 
Gring & McCord, Inc., of Federal 
City. The elevators are at Seymour, 
Mansfield, Kumler, Dewitt, Birkbeck 
Fullerton, Watkins and Empire. With 
30 other elevators in the area, Federal 
North now has additional storage ca- 
pacity of 300,000 bu., company offi- 
cials said. Federal North has head- 
quarters in Chicago and an office in 
Champaign. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Thurman H. Sherwood, until re- 
cently general manager of the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, visited the Kansas City mill- 
ing and grain trades last week. 


* 

Charles F. Eckerd, comptroller for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs, Eckerd are vacationing 
in the Arkansas Ozarks. 

eS 


Otto A. Bresky, Boston, president 
of the Rodney Milling Co., was a 
Kansas City business visitor last 
week. 


E. B. Frost, vice president and west- 
ern manager, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was reelected presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Division of the 
Navy League of Canada. Mr. Frost 
has played an active part in the Navy 
League work for many years. 

e 


Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Roger Blessing, southern 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, attended the 
annual convention of the Kentucky 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. in Louisville 
recently. Mr. English was one of the 
program speakers at the meeting. 

* 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Oct..9 and Kan- 
sas Oct. 10 on federation business. 

e 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis Oct. 8-10. 

& 

A. O. Norwood, vice president and 
general manager of the Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., was on a 
business trip to Omaha and Kansas 
City last week. 

s 

George Mclvor, chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, has 
announced the appointment of C. C. 
Boxer as the board’s representative 
in Washington, D.C. Mr. Boxer will 
be located at the Canadian Embassy, 
1746 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

a 


J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
spent the week of the holidays ‘at 
Pocono Manor in Pennsylvania. 


Gwen Lam, director of the editorial 
department of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, was in New York 
City last week visiting food editors. 

é 

Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, planned to pro- 
ceed to Minneapolis following the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. 

a 


Roy K. Durham, director of quality 
control at Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, visited the offices of Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, Oct. 12. 

s 

Chauncey J. Gundelfinger, Jr., son 
of C. J. Gundelfinger, Kansas City 
manager for the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and Mrs. Gundelfinger, 
was married Oct. 13 to Nancy Curtis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Curtis 


of Salina, Kansas. The wedding took 
place in the campus chapel at Kansas 
State College, where both will con- 
tinue their college studies. 

© 

W., Larson, manager at Marietta, 

Pa., for Cargill, Inc., was a riocent 
visitor on the New York Produce Ex- 
cl ange floor. 

¢ 


Harold McGhee of Brown's Hun- 
garian Corp., New York, has been 
visiting the organization’s mill con- 
nection at Dover, Ohio. 

@ 

William V. Purcell, New York flour 
broker, has just returned from a busi- 
fess trip to Geneva, N.Y., visiting 
the Patent Cereal Co., his connection. 

= 

John W. Linden, sales director, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has been calling on trade con- 
nections in the Chicago area. 

& 

Robert M. Pease, vice president of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, stopped in Kansas City this 
week on his way to the Ozarks, 
where he planned a brief fishing va- 
cation. He will be joined there by 
Win P. Craige of Atlanta, south- 
eastern sales manager for the Colo- 
rado company. 

e 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager of 
the family flour division for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip to At- 
lanta, Ga. 

e 


T. L. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned recently from a fly- 
ing trip to Norway, where he dis- 
cussed details of the company’s cur- 
rent whaling expedition. A-D-M is 
recognized as the world’s largest han- 
dler of sperm whale oil. The company 
has contracted with a Norwegian 
whaling company for the catch of 
a ship now whaling off the coast of 
Peru. 

of 


Phillip B. Hartley, son of Hugh P. 
Hartley, director of the Hartley Sta- 
tistical Service, Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Hartley, will be married soon 
to Miss Barbara Townley Loudon 
of Summit, N.J. 

ae 

Paul D. Nease, the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.’s sales manager for the 
southeastern states, Birmingham, 
Ala., spent a few days in New Orle- 
ans recently calling on the trade. 

? 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
of New Ulm, Minn., and Mrs. Bermel 
were on a fishing trip recently to 
Chaffeys Locks, Ont. They were ac- 
companied by J. D. Williamson, pres- 
ident of the Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Williamson; 
Frank Hays, president of the Hays 
Baking Co., Oil City, Pa., and Mrs. 
Hays, and Nels Anderson, president 
of the Warren (Pa.) Baking Co. and 
Mrs. Anderson. : 

a 

A golden wedding anniversary cele- 
bration was held this week for Mr. 
and Mrs. Max A. Lehman, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Lehman retired recently 
as a director of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


c 
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Bakery Supply Group Planning | 
Model Retail Bakery Contest 


At its 34th annual convention held 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Oct. 7-10, the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn. made plans to continue 
its active program in behalf of a 
greater baking industry. 

As a result of action taken at the 
convention, a new project. will be 
undertaken. The association will 
sponsor a model retail bakery con- 
test. The contest will cover the com- 
plete shop and store and will stress 
efficiency, sanitation and appearance. 

The contest will be conducted un- 
der the guidance of Jack R. Lloyd, 
J. R. Lloyd Co., Pittsburgh, who has 
spearheaded the preliminary work 
and developed the project to the point 
where it can be staged on a national 
basis. More information and complete 
details will be released to the indus- 
try through the association and the 
individual members. 

The program for this year’s con- 
vention followed the pattern estab- 
lished some years ago which pro- 
vided a considerable amount of time 
for the handling and detailed discus- 
sion of all phases of bakery supplier 
operations which are many and va- 
ried. In addition, speakers covered 
pertinent subjects and included Rich- 
ard Sanzo, Dun & Bradstreet Co., on 
“Credit Expectations for the Next 
Six Months” and Morris R. Eddy, 
Lansing B. Warner Co., “How to 
Economically and Adequately Pro- 
vide Fire and Use and Occupaney 
Insurance.” The Washington scene 
was described by the association's 
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- legal counsel, Daniel R. Forbes. 

This year’s general convention 
chairman was past president Gerald 
B. Henry, Henry & Henry, Inc., while 
the complete program details were 
handled by George V. Klimes, Huter- 
Quest & Co., Inc. Pre-convention pub- 
licity was the task of John T. Richter, 
Brechet & Richter Co. 

Philip W. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 
finishing his second term as president, 
called attention in his opening re- 
marks to the fact that “this has 
been a year which has been deluged 
with one challenge after another, 
with a continuing series of crises, 
and with the unexpected a common- 
place in the day-to-day conduct of 
our individual businesses as well as 
in the association's affairs.” Conse- 
quently, it was determined that these 
conditions were of paramount impor- 
tance, resulting in the decision of the 
officers and directors to gear the or- 
ganization’s activities in the direc- 
tion of meeting whatever might come 
in the way of government regulations 
and controls. 

Included in the action of the mem- 
bership was adoption of a resolution 
presented by the board of directors 
which asked for cooperation of NBSA 
members in supporting the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America with the 
purchase of century club member- 
ships as requested in a letter from 
ARBA’'s president, Bernard E. Godde. 
In adopting this resolution, the mem- 
bership indicated its wholehearted 
support of ARBA activities and a de- 
sire to lend its efforts to the further- 
ance of this organization's program 
in behalf of the retail segment of the 
baking industry. 

Frank Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., 
served as chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee and the slate of direc- 
tors offered by this committee was 
unanimously accepted. These include 
George Seidel, Ad Seidel & Sons, 
Chicago; Ted W. Kunde, Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver; Alphonse 
Levy, Chas. Dennery, Inc., New Or- 
leans, and Philip W. Orth, Jr. The 
latter two were reelected. 

Retiring from the board after many 
years of active interest and partici- 
pation were John P. Garrow, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago, and Allen 
Ziegler, Westco Products Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The board of directors, in its meet- 
ing following the close of the conven- 





MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 6 and 13: 

BRAN Oct, 13 
October $53.00@ 53.50 
November 5 «+++ @*52.75 
December 53.00 
January 53.70@ 56: 
February 53.85 @ 
March 54.30@ 

SHORTS— 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
Sales (tons) 


Oct. 6 
51.75@ & 


53.50@ 
53.75@ 


55.00 64.00@ 


7.70@ 
56.00@ 56.50 
56.00@ 66.50 
55.25@ 66,25 
56.60@ 57.60 
57.40@ 58.50 

240 


$57.75@ 
57.50@ 
56.50@ 
56.00@ 
56.50@ 
58.00@ 


53.25 





at Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas 
gives you a full line of Spring, 
Contact: 





BROKERS 
Due to a change in our sales program we have a real opportunity 
for men who can sell flour in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Virginia. Our modern mills are located 


City and Loudonville, Ohio, which 
Southwest and soft wheat flours. 
General Bakery Sales Manager 
Standard Milling Company 

309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








tion, elected the following officers: 
President, Paul Cadwell, J. W. Allen 
& Co., Chicago; vice president, George 
V. Klimes, Huter-Quest & Co., Inc., 
Louisville; secretary, Clifford John- 
son, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston; treas- 
urer, Henry R. Kingdon, Bessire & 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY SANITARIANS HOLD 
FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell, Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., key- 
noted the first annual meeting of the 
National Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians, assembled in Chicago at the 
Sherman Hotel Oct. 10-12. 

“We cannot have a sanitation pro- 
gram unless management is sold on 
the idea,” said Mr. Copell in a hard- 
hitting speech delivered at the ban- 
quet Oct. 11. 

The three-day convention, follow- 
ing a program designed to permit 
bakers to study new methods of bak- 
ing plant sanitation and management, 
included a demonstration of bulk 
flour handling via rail cars, bulk 
storage and pneumatic handling sys- 
tems. 

Officers of the organization in- 
clude Chauncey M. Henderson, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
president; George M. Tompkins, Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., 
president-elect; and Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

A second annual meeting is planned 
for 1952, the week prior to the an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn., as it was this year. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN ZIPOY NAMED HEAD 
OF NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Zipoy, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was elected president of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
the annual meeting of the group 
held Oct. 15. He succeeds Wayne 
Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis. 

Named vice presidents were Phillip 
H. Knowles, General Mills, Inc.; Ear] 
Hanson, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
and J. C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
all of Minneapolis. George Gates, 
Feedstuffs, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Featured speaker at the dinner 
meeting was Bradshaw J. Mintener, 
vice president and general counsel 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who recently 
returned from a five-week trip to 
Europe. Mr. Mintener reported on 
conditions in countries he visited and 
gave his listeners first-hand accounts 
of his visits with three prime minis- 
ters, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and several other leading political 
and military figures. 


SREAQ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PROGRESS REPORTED SLOW 
ON VENEZUELAN MILL PLAN 


CARACAS—Reports indicate that 
little progress has been made in the 
project to build one or more wheat 
flour mills in Venezuela (The North- 
western Miller, Aug. 28, 1951). 

Augusto de Athayde, the Portu- 
guese industrialist who has entered 
into a contract with the government, 
is reported to be currently visiting 
the U.S. and it has been suggested 
that he is endeavoring to obtain suf- 
ficient capital for the venture. Press 
sources state that Mr. Athayde is 
expected back in Caracas at the end 
of October. 
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Baking Industry’s 
Leaders Do Honor 
to W. E. Long 


CHICAGO—More than 300 baking 
industry and allied trades leaders 
gathered at the Bismarck Hotel Oct. 
14 to honor W. E. Long, retired 
chairman of the board of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, at a testimonial 
dinner sponsored by the Bakers Club 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Long, in recognition of the 
many years of service he has given 
to the baking industry, was named 
an honorary life member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. A_ gold 
membership certificate and card were 
presented by Charles Regan, Inter- 
state Bakers Corp., Chicago, presi- 
dent of the club. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn., was toast- 
master. Gerard R. Williams, Williams 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., made a 
testimonial address, reviewing Mr. 
Long's baking industry career. He 
cited many instances of Mr. Long’s 
sparking of sales successes, guiding 
counsel and close friendship which, 
he said, has made him “an elder 
statesman in the baking industry.” 

John Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, speaking as president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, paid tribute to Mr. Long 
as an allied tradesman and as a “‘su- 
per salesman.” 

Responding to these testimonials, 
Mr. Long expressed his deep senti- 
ment for the friendships he has made 
during his long career in the baking 
and allied industries. He pointed out 
that he valued these friendships more 
than material gain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS MAY SCHEDULE 
PREPARED MIX SEMINAR 


ST. PAUL—The executive commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists has authorized the 
development of a seminar on pre- 
pared mixes, similar in scope to a 
meeting held in Springfield, [ll., last 
April. Emery C. Swanson, director 
of products control for the Spring- 
field plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been appointed chairman of a 
committee to arrange the meeting. 

Questionnaires have been mailed 
by Mr. Swanson to AACC members 
to determine their preferences for 
type of program, program subjects, 
location of the meeting and an indi- 
cation of probable attendance. 

The executive committee of AACC 
has suggested that the meeting be 
held some time between Dec, 1 
and 21, 

Further arrangements will be 
made, Mr. Swanson said, after the 
questionnaires returned have been 
tabulated. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE 

CHICAGO —The annual Chicago 
World Trade Conference will be held 
March 6-7, 1952, in the Hotel Sher- 
man. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and the Ex- 
port Managers Club of Chicago will 
be co-sponsors of the meeting. At- 
tendance is expected to exceed 1,000. 
The program will include talks by 
government officials, exporters, im- 
porters and international bankers, 
and there will be panel discussions on 
current world trade problems. 
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The preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 
continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 


“ increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 

Behind dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest 

quality papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly 

JAM MON ie trained, competent and conscientious personnel 

ee e —using modern methods and high-speed ma- 
Multi-Wall chines are just a few of the many reasons why 

pow , Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe, 
BAGS dependable shipment of cement, flour, fectilizers, 

. chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, 

.-. are the features feed and hundreds of other products. 


illustrated plus a Write today for your copy of our booklet— 


thorough understand- “To Serve You Better 
: in Eid with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags" 
ing of your shipping 


AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Offices: Welisburg, W. Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bivff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
i. Minnecpolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. SBivefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Colymbus, Ohio 
N.C. Ligonier, Pa, Houston, Texas Kenses City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 


bag requirements 





MEMBERS OFFICE &: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE | ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE | FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE } <;; eS, AS NGA Company 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, | | 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, | nich cnsiama ae evened by Peed Viteate 


| | THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | 
wget: sa IN KANSAS CiTY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE | 4,000,000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
aE a FORRD Ne St tae ai 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


0) NR) oN od OLUL Otome G1 1 





Many a product performs well the first time 

and then slips. Not POLAR BEAR. This 
famous flour has maintained 
its quality standards for more 
than 50 years because the 
management of this company 
has made POLAR BEAR 
quality the matter of FIRST 
importance. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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J. H. BLAKE 


IMPERIAL |) eae FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 








4 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., happened 
to drop in at Emporia, Kansas, on 


. ee ee . the day the late William Allen White, 
A baker’s life is lively with prob- famous publisher of the Gazette, was Francis M Franc 
lems, but there’s one problem no celebrating his 70th birthday. e 0 


at When the Sage of Kansas came to 
baker need ever face... that’s the see Vanderbilt off, the latter inquired: 


problem of flour variations. For “How does it feel to be three score 
: : - and ten?” 
uniformity and dependable baking “Well,” ‘Mr. White said wistfully, 
action day after day, you can count “today the girls come and sit on the 
. side of your chair and pat you on the 
on IMPERIAL. No finer bakery head and look down at you in rever- PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
flour is made anywhere. Backed ence, because they’re not afraid of NEW YORK 
by “ ” whe: you any longer. And that’s the hell 
y our own grass roots” wheat of it!” 


selection system. ¢$¢¢ 

An English drill sergeant, whose 
severity had made him unpopular P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
with his company, was putting a Import and Export Statistics 
squad of recruits through the official since 1919 


army funeral ceremony. Opening the O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
ranks, so as to admit the passage of Havana, Cuba 


a cortege betwéen them, the instruc- 
The tor, by way of practical explanation, 
walked slowly down the lane formed 


by the two ranks, saying as he did Carvin Hosmer, STOLTE Co. 
so: “Now I am the corpse. Pay atten- 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS om: Millers Agents 


Having reached the end of the lane, 157 FEDERAL STREET 
T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager he turned around with a scrutinizing BOSTON, MASS. 

eye, and remarked: “Your ‘ands is 
right and your ‘eads is right, but 


you ‘aven't got that look of regret JOSEPH KASWAN 


you ought to ‘ave!” 


Jones-HETTreLsaTER Construction Co. . a Mill Agent and Distributor 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies A survey would probably show that Fine Quality Flour 


most candy and flowers are bought by New York Produce Exchange 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri married men with an income of about NEW YORK 4, X. ¥. 

9 

2 a.m. 


















































¢?¢¢ 
B ‘ Co S R STRISIK CO Little Johnny had just been vacci- WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. 
roenniman mpany nated, and the doctor started to put 
(INCORPORATED) : ' . : a bandage over the vaccination spot enon FLOUR oousnc 
FLOUR Flour Mill Agents Johnny objected he wanted the 31st and Chestnut Streets 


bandage put on the other arm instead PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange EW YORK “Why, Johnny, said the doctor, 


“the bandage should be on the sore 


arm so the boys at school won't hi 
JOHN F. REILLY Tanner - Evans - Siney | « it.” ie KNIGHTON 


Corporation “Put it on the other arm, Doc,” 
FLOUR FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Johnny insisted. “You don’t know chs ag 8 


Domestic and Export those guys.” NEW OE” te ae 

Two Broadway New York City ¢$?¢? 
She: “The doc says I’ve been work- 
ing too hard. He suggests I get a little 
THE NEW CENTURY CO. ws FEEDS sunandair.” / Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
oute ba. Gated. Chicane ®, tt. uyers of of all kinds He: “But, honey, didn’t you tell him 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. | “e “@"'t te re a F L, oO U R 


Producers of 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange » 
r . . 520 No. chi eo i 11, Il. 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Woman (to applicant for job as + ee 
maid): “Why did you leave your last 
position?” 


BREY & SHARPLESS The Montgomery Compeny Applicant: “Well, I'll tell you if you COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


tell me why your last maid left you.” 
R. H. MONTGOMERY Nashville, Tenn. 


F LO U R FLOUR BROKERS A doctor a afm FE about the FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 . oe : 
size of a garage bill for repairs to . 
The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY. MO. his Ser For os g Pp PHONE LD. a CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


“Why!” he exclaimed, “you charge 
PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. | | PEEK BROS, | ict potession comrge -FLOUR 
. 


“That's as it should be,” replied the Broker and Merchandiser 
FLOUR BROKER Flour Brokers mechanic. “You doctors have been DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Exe 


working on the same old model since Members N, Y. Produce 





























25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 















































bhange 
7Shanley Avenue NEWARK,N. J. LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS time began, but we have to learn Rm. 520-120 Bawy. NEW YORK 6. N. Y. 




















brand new models every year.” New England Office’ 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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THOROBREAD 


le 


OST flour today undergoes a wide variety of 

physical and chemical tests, all the way down to 
a microscopic study in many cases. But there is some- 
thing else that a buyer should not overlook in evaluat- 
ing flour—the integrity and sincerity of its maker. 


It is our aim to keep THORO-BREAD the most 
respected name in flour. To that end we devote our 
every effort in choice wheat selection, skillful milling 
and careful laboratory control. That’s what we mean 
when we call THORO-BREAD “the perfect flour.” 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 























ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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"The quality of PAGE flours 
is assured and protected by 
every scientific means... 
and in addition is backed 
by a mill location permit- 
ting wheat purchases in 
four major states—Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and 





Oklahoma. 


THE THO ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 
... a real quality medium patent. ea 











# 


: po —— 
milled from the finest of hard win- rs] 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID ed =| PY 
has the stuff to produce the finest (a Be | 
. 


loaf in any market. eg FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











ZF BAKER FLOW RS that give 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Booklet Tells About 
Combating Sabotage 


WASHINGTON — Necessary steps 
to be taken by industry and defense 
officials for combating sabotage are 
set forth by civilian and military ex- 
perts in a publication of the Chamber 
»f Commerce of the United States. 

In a 25-page booklet, titled 
“Sabotage and Plant Protection,” the 
chamber combines addresses on the 
subject from a special session of its 
annual meeting. 

Frank V. Martinek, assistant vice 
president of Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, Chicago, lists these steps 
in setting up an effective industrial 
defense system: 

1 Alerting 
every 


top management of 
American industrial plant of 
the current danger. 
2.Taking immediate steps 
ganize defense procedures. 

3. Inclusion of a top executive com- 
mittee on sabotage, espionage, and 
subversive activities in every plant. 

4. Establishment of a plant con- 
trol center to serve as a clearing 
house for gathering, classifying, col- 
lating and evaluating information 
from all sources within and outside 
the company or factory. 

5. Organization and training of vol- 
unteer groups in rescue, first aid, 
radiological monitoring and other ac- 
tivities 

Maj. Gen. Francis H. Griswold, 
munitions board's military director 
f production, declares that enemy- 
inspired agents, disgruntled em- 
ployees, and emotionally unstable in- 
dividuals are a menace to the defense 
effort 


to or- 
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These persons, he says, could de- 
stroy government property that often 
piles up in defense plants, steal mili- 
tary secrets in plants working on clas- 
sified contracts and lower vital pro- 
duction capacity. 

Sen. Richard M. Nixon (R.Cal.) 
calls for a strong educational pro- 
gram to inform Americans of Russia's 
intentions, in addition to a building 
up of our military and economic 
strength. He declares that “there is 
too much tendency to view the pres- 
ent conflict between the free world 
and the Communists as primarily 
military in character. While it is 


essential to our security that we re- 
main stronger militarily than the 
Communists, we must never forget 
that they have developed very suc- 
cessfully methods of coming to power 
without resorting to war.” 


Organizing Plant Defense 


Alex C. Davidson, who prepared 
a plant protection manual for Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
where he is labor relations super- 
visor, tells how a company should 
organize for plant protection with 
particular attention to developing a 
manual. 

Others whose remarks are included 


45 


in the booklet are Melvin H. Baker, 
president, National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo, and a national chamber di- 
rector, who presided at the meeting, 
and Richard L. Davis, president, Penn- 
salt International Corp., Philadel- 
phia, who served as moderator. 

Also contained in the chamber 
publication is a summary of floor 
discussion on such subjects as: pro- 
tection of classifiedinformation, 
principles of plant protection, han- 
dling of saboteurs, disloyal employees, 
training facilities, Russia's atomic 
bomb, employee screening and finger- 
printing and where plant protection. 
responsibility lies. 








2 SEWS-UP SALES | 


@q Once your customers have learned 


the economy of sewing with cotton 


bags, sales of your cotton bagged 


products are sewed-up for sure! 
“Needle Magic with Cotton Bags” 


shows farm women and sewing 


students how to make the latest 


fashions, decorative household 


items, and attractive gift items — 


all from cotton bags! This popular 


and unique sewing booklet is ex- 


tensively advertised and widely 


used throughout the country. 
“Needle Magic” is constantly at 


work for YOU, sewing-up sales for 
YOUR cotton bagged products. 


Free Copy For Every 


One Of Your Customers! 


Write for our plan that will enable you to 
put a copy of this booklet into the hands 
of every one of your customers without 
cost to you. Address National Cotton 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, T 


OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL = memenis, rewn. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 


KING MIDAS @ FELOUR MILLS 
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Cable Address: ““Dorrzacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTER 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe’ 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
“Alkers,"’ London. 


Cable Address: 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C, 2 


127 St. Vineent Street 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEraTKak,’’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTE RS 


Baltic Chambers — . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
WAVERLEY” 


Cable Address: “ 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 








T 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 














OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


penhagen, 
“OTTOMADSEN” 


Denmark 


ldress 














GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Address: 


Cable “Medium” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 


M. Marshall, 300 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 
penal cag = Beng manage. 3 


Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sec., Charles Forsberg, P.O. Box 118, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Nov. 8—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jan. 27-298—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec.. Emmet Gary, 16 McOlellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Oonference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 


Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis. 


May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 


Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald S. Eber, 6839 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6. 

dune 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 8-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Ce., 1727 Wazee St.. Denver 17, 
Colo. 


N. V. indenre Mantechagey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFFALS - STARCH 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 
Cable Address: 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Establish: 


IMPORTERS or F FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
xX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


Address: 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormei,” Oslo 








H. J. B. _M. RADEMAKER 
NERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Ff .. With Shi of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 18655 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
dD. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: 


AN 
“Bejenes,” Rotterdam; 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


D FEED 
“Avanti,” Antwerp 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leigh 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 




















NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


October 16, 1951 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Crefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, 8. |. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Japacity, 16,000 Bushels 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








Grades and 
Millfeed 


Low 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








\bitene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-EKvans Co 

Acme Flour Millis Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lt« 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Angell, Chr. . 

Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineerir 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., In 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowersock Mills & Pov 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro 
Carson, Robert, & Co., L 
Cenfennial Flouring Mills 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling Co 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. B 
Chickasha Milling Co 
Chubb & Son oe . 
City Natl. Bank & Trust 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix ......- 
Coleman, David, In« 
Colorado Milling & Elevato 
Commander-Larabee Milling 
Commissiehandel “Cereales”’ 
Consolidated Flour Mills ¢ 
Continental Grain Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law . 
Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portiand Flour ( 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal! Milling 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eastern Canada Flour Mi 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling 
Einfuhrhande!l Mannhe 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling ¢ 
Farquhar Bros 

Feast, C E.,, & Co 
bemenere Spence & ¢ 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen 
Flour Mills of Amer 
Flynn, John M Co 
Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills 
Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M 
Fulton Bag & Cott 


Gallatin Valley Mill 
Garland Mills, In« 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co 


Goffe & Carkener. Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ..... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator C 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co. . 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M ows 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Harris, Upham & Co ‘ . 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Hotel Sherman . 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 

Interstate Grain Corporation ° 
International Milling Co J Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling C 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hetteisater Construc tion Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Joseph, I. 8., Co Inc 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kipp Kelly, Ltd n 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Millis .... nae ° 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysie, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mackprang, C., Jr 

Madsen, Otto estece 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorft. Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meelunie,” 
Mennel Milling Co 
Mente & Co., Inc. > 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 

Milling Engineers, Inc 

Mil.ing Products, Ltd 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Minot Flour Millis 

Mitchell, EB. P. : 

Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The ‘ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 

Morrison Milling Co 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Morten Milling Co 


Amsterdam 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co. .... 

New Era Milling Co 
Noblesville Milling C 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogi!vie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Ific 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F. .. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.... 
Robinson Milliing Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. . 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherfurd, W, H., & Co.... 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co 

Sullivan, BE. D,, & 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Toronto Elevators, L 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


UhiImann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebre«<cers. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handelmaatschappij 
N. V. 


Vie ctor c hemical Works eee 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 

Walldte & Tiernan Co., Inc..... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. . 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. .* 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 

White & Co. ... 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co. ... 

Williams, Cohen E., & 

Witsenburg, Firma, 

Wolcott & Lincoln, 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. enae 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers. tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 























The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 


Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A"” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEI-AGENE == 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


N-Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 





———— 
-PUBLICG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


Are bathtubs “subversive”? 


Some people think they are. Especially Communist leaders in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. There, listening to radio programs about 
American bathtubs, washing machines, or anything common to our free 


way of life is regarded as “subversive activity’—a grave offense. 


Where do those programs come from? From Radio Free Europe. 


From a station in Frankfurt; from another in Munich—both supported 


by the contributions of some 16 million Americans to the Crusade 
for Freedom. 


Broadcasting deep into the shadow of the Iron Curtain, exiles from 
Red satellite nations tell their countrymen about life in the free world, 
about America—our way of life and our aims for freedom and peace. 


They use our greatest weapons against the big lies of Communism 
—truth. 


Does anyone listen? 


From frantic attempts to jam our broadcasts, it’s clear that Radio Free 
Europe is now reaching thousands of eager listeners. To reach thou- 
sands more, the Crusade for Freedom seeks this year to build two addi- 
tional European stations and establish Radio Free Asia in the Far East. 
You can help support this vital program by sending your contribution— 
large or small—to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, care of General 
Lucius Clay, Room 308, Empire State Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 





